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Coming in December . . . Don’t miss these 
important articles 


Below are a few of the carefully selected articles to appear in next 
month’s issue of Farmer’s Digest. If your subscription is expiring or 
if you are not now a regular subscriber, take a minute now to re- 
new or enter your subscription. Farmer’s Digest can make money 
and save money for you. Don’t miss the valuable articles below: 
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New Calf Scours Drug 
Nears Market 
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Wisconsin’s Famous Dr. Link of Warfarin 
Fame Perfects New Scour Remedy— 


Condensed from Wisconsin State Journal 


John Newhouse 


HE NEW treatment for calf 

scours, perfected by Prof. 
Karl Paul Link at the Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin, is closer to the 
day when it will appear on the 
general market. 

The new material, discovered 
by Dr. Link when he sought a 
way to keep his laboratory rab- 
bits from dying of a disease he 
felt to be akin to calf scours, is 
expected to be on the market 
nationally about the first of the 
year. 

NATIONAL Loss HIGH 

As an indication of the need 

of such a material, Dr. Link 


says that it is estimated that 15 
per cent of all calves die either 
of scours, or of diseases resulting 
from scours, within a month of 
birth. 

With 37,926,000 calves born 
in the country in 1952, the 
disease’s death toll would be 
5,688,900 animals. And, esti- 
mating each animal’s worth at 
$35 at.the end of the first month 
(as they were in Wisconsin in 
1952 for veal purposes), national 
loss to the disease runs to 
a staggering $199,111,500 per 
year. 

The first tests on the material, 


Reprinted by permission from Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Wisconsin 
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called plasmylac by the Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion, were tried on the herd of 
1,400 Jersey cows at Biltmore, 
N. C. 

“We've never found the equal 
of plasmylac in preventing early 
scours, and we've tried a lot of 
them,” reported Dr. Arthur B. 
Christian, herd veterinarian. 


TELLs OF RESULTS 

In one group of 90 calves fed 
plasmylac, there were no cases 
of scours in the first three days, 
only six in the first 10 days, and 
only one death in the group. 

In a control group of 79 
calves, however, there were eight 
cases in the first three days, 18 
in the first 10 days, and six 
deaths, in spite of the excellent 
care given at Biltmore, one of 
the finest herds in the country. 

Deaths from scours at Bilt- 
more have averaged 10 per cent 
of all calves born, said Dr. Chris- 
tian, running to a high of 17.5 
per cent in 1939. 

Since then results have been 
better with newer techniques. 

Dr. Link called for the strict- 
est test possible, and the Bilt- 
more calf herdsman was in- 
structed to give the next 68 
calves born no cow’s milk for 
the first day at all. They were 
to be given a pint dose of plas- 
mylac orally within an hour of 
birth, a second pint in the next 
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six hours, and nothing else for 
the first 24 hours. 
RESULT ‘EXCELLENT’ 

This deprived them of the 
cow’s milk after calving, which 
is called colostrum and which 
is especially “tailored” by Moth- 
er Nature for the infant calf. 

“The result was excellent,” 
Dr. Christian reported. 

“A few of the calves had 
diarrhea, particularly following 
the third feeding of run-of-the- 
mill milk. This diarrhea, how- 
ever, could not be classified as 
scours, since the feces was dark 
in color and partly formed. 

“This diarrhea ceased in a 
few hours or responded imme- 
diately to treatment. None of 
the signs of early virulent scours 
were in evidence. 

“With a similar group of 69 
calves. on colostrum, many 
scoured, response to treatment 
was poor, and four died within 
48 hours. 

“These two groups of calves 
were under observation since 
birth. During the first 24 to 48 
hours after birth, it was recog- 
nized that the group receiv- 
ing plasmylac were considerably 
more alert and active than the 
group receiving colostrum. At 
the end of six months, there was 
not the slightest difference in the 
two groups.” 

AN Ironic CIRCLE 
Dr. Link had his trouble with 
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rabbits dying when he was work- 
ing on Warfarin, the rat poison 
which has killed millions of 
rats in its brief existence. 


The rat killing poison, ironic- 
ally enough, was an offshoot 
on his work on Dicumarol, 
the anti-bloodclotting material 
which annually saves hundreds 
of human lives from blood 
clots forming after an operation 
and as a means of alleviat- 
ing coronary thrombosis—or clot 
formation which blocks off the 
arteries of the heart, causing 
death or crippling. 


(And, to complete the ironic 
circle, Dicumarol was discovered 
when Dr. Link sought the 
source of a disease that caused 
the deaths of cows eating spoiled 
sweet clover before they 
could have more calves to have 
trouble with calf scours!) 

The material was tested in 
North Carolina rather than at 
the University of Wisconsin, 
and caused a furor on the Wis- 
consin campus when Dr. Link 
charged that he had been un- 
able to interest university au- 
thorities in giving him animals 
to make his own tests or to get 
cooperation from the various 
university departments involved. 

This is the reasoning behind 
the new scours preventative: 

A calf is born with no pro- 
tection from antibodies against 
disease organisms which can 
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travel through the stomach wall 
and into the blood stream, 
where they multiply and cause 
illness or death. 


Such an organism — either 
germ or virus, probably—is the 
causative agent of calf scours. 

There are tiny hemorrhages— 
or breaks—in the stomach wall, 
through which these organisms 
can travel in the first few hours 
after birth, making their prog- 
ress even easier. 


In the colostrum are the im- 
munizing factors, but by the 
time the calf has had his first 
meal and these factors have 
gone to work, it may be too late. 


EXTRACTED GLOBULIN 


In a cow’s blood, however, 
are rich stocks of immunizing 
agents. Accordingly, Dr. Link 
procured dried blood and ex- 
tracted the globulin, including 
the gamma globulin. 

To this he added Vitamin K, 
which is a necessary agent in 
blood clotting, to clot over the 
tiny hemorrhages in the. calf’s 
stomach. 

The mixture was first fed 
with water, skim milk, whole 
milk, and finally cream, with 
tests indicating that whole milk 
could be used to best advantage 
with a cost of about $10 per calf 
per treatment. 

Then, from England, came 
news that scientists working 
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with colostrum believed that the mylac could be cut to about $3 
fatty content of colostrum aided worth instead of $10. 
in the transfer of the globulins, A selected group of veterin- 
with their immunizing agents, 4™@MS are trying out the ma- 
terial in Indiana and New York 

through the stomach wall to the ante. ‘in abides t the Bl 
blood stream. more tests in North Carolina. 

So the Biltmore tests shifted “All indications are that it is 
to condensed milk and it was working out well,” said Dr. 
found that the amount of plas- Link. 


How To Cut Milk Costs 


More muscle and less feed will produce cheaper milk, says 
C. D. McGrew, Ohio extension dairyman. Feed and labor provide 
most opportunity for saving since they make up four-fifths of all 
costs. Lower feed costs may be accomplished by producing more 
milk per cow and shifting to cheaper feeds. Lower labor costs are 
obtained by more output per man. 


According to the dairy specialist, the first 6,000 pounds of 
milk that a cow produces requires about $2.40 worth of feed per 
100 pounds. An additional 3,000 pounds of milk takes less than 
$1 in feed costs for each extra 100 pounds. 


For lower cost feed, McGrew suggests more roughage. He 
Says concentrates cost twice as much as hay and silage and four 
times the price of pasture nutrients. A shift from 60 per cent 
roughage feeding to 80 per cent may save $20 a year in feed costs 
for each cow producing around 9,000 pounds of milk. 


Concerning labor costs, the specialist says push-button gadgets 
are nice but don’t put more milk in the bucket. Lower cost labor 
is achieved by more work. McGrew reports that producers send- 
ing 7 cans of milk daily can keep production costs down near .$3 
a hundred. Shippers sending 3 cans a day have costs around $5.50 
a hundred. Both groups are considered one-man operations. 


Ohio State University 
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What About Farm Land Values? 


Expect some decline but read 
this for a better understand- 


Condensed from Michigan 
Farm Economics 


Raleigh Barlowe 


ARM-PROPERTY values in 

Michigan rose 2 per cent 
between March 1952 and March 
1953. During the same period, 
prices of farm products dropped 
11 per cent. The buying pow- 
er of these farm prices was 9 
per cent less. Does that mean 
that farm-land values are too 
high now? Are they headed for 
an early drop? Let’s examine 
the land market situation in 
more detail. 


To begin with, there is no 
central farm-land market. The 
real estate market is really made 
up of hundreds of local markets 
involving many different types 
of farms. Land values vary 
among local areas and types of 
farms. They are affected by the 
location and other character- 
istics of properties, by local sup- 
ply and demand conditions, by 
general price levels, by the 
availability of credit, and by 





various 
and controls. 


governmental policies 
Most of all, how- 
ever, land values reflect the 
earning power that buyers and 
sellers expect from the property. 


LAND VALUES LAG 


When you examine the trends 
for farm-land values and for 
prices received by farmers you 
will find two important differ- 
ences. The most striking dif- 
ference is the much _ wider 
fluctuations in prices than in 
land values. This was especial- 
ly apparent during both of the 
wartime and early post-war 
periods when product prices in- 
creased sharply, but land values 
increased more slowly. During 
downturns—as in the depres- 
sions of 1920-21 and the early 
1930’s, and the milder recessions 
of 1937 and 1949—prices of farm 
products dipped more sharply 
than land values. From these 
comparisons we must conclude 
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that land prices generally are 
more stable than farm product 
prices. 


The second important point 
is that while land prices respond 
to changes in prices of farm 
products, there is usually a time 
lag. Much of this lag results 
from the fact that the expecta- 
tion of both buyers and sellers 
are influenced to a considerable 
extent by hindsight. You will 
notice this in the tendency of 
land valués to drop for a year 
after product prices reached 
their lowest ebb in 1932, and 
again in the tendency of land 
values to lag behind product 
prices in the last twenty years. 

During the recessions of 1937 
and 1949, the drop in product 
prices had only a limited effect 
on land values—largely because 
of the time-lag factor, and be- 
cause product prices started up- 
ward again before the down- 
turn in product prices really had 
a chance to affect land values. 


PURCHASING POWER 


Anyone who has had much to 
do with farming knows that you 
can’t look at the farming bus- 
iness entirely in terms of prices 
received. Farm costs tend to go 
up with prices, and farmers 


sometimes get caught in a cost- 
price squeeze even when prices 
may seem high. To get an idea 
relationship 


of the between 
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periods of favorable and unfav- 
orable farm prices and land 
values, let’s compare farm real 
estate values with the index of 
purchasing power of prices re- 
ceived by Michigan farmers. 


The farmer, on the average, 
gets more for his farm products 
in terms of other products and 
services he buys in those years 
when the index is above 100, 
than farmers received during 
the years from 1910 to 1914. 
When the index is below 100— 
as it was from 1920 through 
1941 and is now—farmers find 
that a unit of farm product has 
less purchasing power than it 
did from 1910 to 1914. 


Compare the trend data on 
farm-land values with the in- 
dex of purchasing power of farm 
prices, making an allowance for 
a one-year time lag. You will 
find that almost every time the 
purchasing power index stands 
above 100, land values tend to 
increase. Conversely, with the 
exception of the mild recovery 
of land values from the depres- 
sion low of 1933, almost every 
drop of this index to 100 or less 
has brought lower land values. 


The implications of these his- 
torical trends in the present sit- 
uation are fairly clear. We can 
expect downward adjustments 
in farm land _ values—unless 
something happens during the 
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next few months to bolster farm 
prices and ease the current cost- 
price squeeze. 

SOME EXCEPTIONS 


Before we generalize too far, 
however, it’s a good idea to look 
at the separate land markets. 

The drop in _ farm-product 
prices has by no means been uni- 
versal. The price decline has 
affected products such as milk, 
dairy animals, beef, potatoes, 
wheat, and corn. But prices 
have increased during the past 
year for such products as apples, 
beans, hay, pork, chickens and 
eggs. 

The activities of urban buy- 
ers also have helped to keep 
land values up in many areas. 
So long as prices stay up in the 
urban housing market, part- 
time farms and rural residential 
units may command premium 
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prices even in the face of de- 
clining farm product prices. 


While we can expect some 
decline in farm-land values, this 
decline need not be general. It 
will naturally affect some areas 
and some types of farms more 
than others. The extent of 
these declines will depend to a 
large extent upon farm income 
trends. 

But there is little cause for 
alarm. Available market infor- 
mation suggests that the vast 
majority of our farms are held 
in strong hands. Most farm 
owners have long been condi- 
tioned to the idea of possible 
downward adjustments in land 
values. This is one reason why 
the increase in farm-land values 
has tended to lag behind farm- 
product prices throughout most 
of the past two decades. 


Farm Product Prices and Ratios 





PRODUCTS 


Milk cwt. .... 
Butterfat, Ib - 
Eggs, doz. .. 
Chickens, Ib . 
Hogs, cwt. ... 
Lambs, cwt. .. 
Veal Calves, cwt 
Milk cows, head . 
Beef cattle, cwt. . 
Potatoes, bu. ...... 
Field beans, cwt . 


All hay (loose), ton . 





July 
Average July June July 
(1935-39) 1952 1953 1953 
.$ 1.63 $ 4.35 $ 3.65 $ 3.80 
.27 75 68 70 
.27 45 A7 ‘ 50 
16 -265 .25 25 
9.06 20.00 22.80 24.50 
8.42 25.00 20.50 23.80 
8.62 31.50 21.40 21.40 
59.00 260.00 175.00 175.00 
6.50 26.30 17.00 18.20 
87 3.35 1.00 1.40 
3.37 7.70 8.70 9.30 
80 1.93 1.73 1.62 
73 1.67 1.40 1.41 
746 17.00 19.21 17.53 








Lamb Picture a 
Little Brighter 





Low feeder prices, slightly lower feed costs 
and fewer lambs to market promise bigger profits. . . 


Condensed from The Ohio Farmer 
Gilbert Gusler 


HEEP flock earnings in the 
next 12 months should 
hold about even with those in 
the past year. Lamb finishers 
may fare better this winter than 
last season. That’s the way it 
looks, assuming no severe slump 
in the year ahead. 


Market supplies of lambs in 
the next 12 months probably 
will be smaller than in the past 
year. However, the supply of 
other meats, including poultry, 
will continue heavy. Consumer 
demand for meat may not be 
quite as strong as in the past 
season. 

Producers appear to be cut- 
ting down flocks again this year. 
Commercial slaughter in Jan- 
uary-July was 18 per cent greater 
than last year, although num- 
bers on feed on January 1, last, 
were down 7 per cent and this 
year’s lamb crop was*up only 7 
per cent from last year. 


After cutting the nation’s 
sheep population almost in half 
from 1942 to early 1950, growers 
increased flocks slightly in 1950 
and 1951. Sheep numbers went 
down again last year. By the 
end of this year about half of 
the 1950-51 increase may be 
gone, putting numbers back 
near the low point again. 


Part of the reduction this year 
and last must be laid to drouth 
in Texas and other sheep-grow- 
ing states. But it also reflects 
low returns from lamb and wool. 
Prices received by the sheep 
grower have not been attractive 
enough to hold even the low 
level of production of two years 
ago. 

While production and market 
supplies are sharply under the 
level of 10 to 12 years ago, lambs 
have failed to sell at much in- 
crease in price. Evidently, there 
has been some weakening in 'de- 


Reprinted by permission from The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio 
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mand for lamb compared with 
other meats. 


Back in 1942, per capita sup- 
plies were about 7.1 pounds of 
lamb and mutton and 60.4 
pounds of beef. Average prices 
for fat lambs and beef steers at 
Chicago in that year were al- 
most identical. This year, the 
supply of lamb per person is 
down more than one-third, to 
around 4.5 pounds, and the beef 
supply is up over one-fifth com- 
pared with 1942. Yet lamb 
prices so far have averaged only 
three or four per cent higher 
than steers. Right now, lambs 
are selling far below steers. 


Whatever the reason, it is a 
fact that producers must live 
with. Demand may change in 
favor of lamb once more, but 
such a change would come slow- 
ly and there is no reason to ex- 
pect it soon. 


The increase in slaughter this 
year has consisted of lambs and 
yearlings. Slaughter of mature 
sheep has actually been less than 
in 1952. Evidently growers are 
selling their lambs early and are 


not holding back a_ normal 
number of ewe lambs _ for 
replacements. 


Since producers have already 
sold many of this year’s lambs, 
the market supply during the 
rest of the season is not likely 
to be so heavy. Lamb receipts 
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two-or three months hence may 
drop below last ear. 


Lamb finishers have displayed 
great caution thus far. Few 
feeder lambs were contracted 
early on the range. Demand 
from the Corn Belt for lambs 
coming to market in feeder flesh 
has been so weak that quite a 
few have gone for slaughter. 
Total shipments of feeder lambs 
and sheep into nine Corn Belt 
states in July were 30 per cent 
less than in 1952. 


These tendencies suggest that 
the number placed on feed by 
January | is likely to be rather 
light and that they will go into 
the feed lot at low cost. Prevail- 
ing prices for feeder lambs are 
about five to six dollars a hun- 
dred below average cost last fall. 
Feed grain supplies promise to 
be larger than last season. 


If feed lots are sparsely filled 
this fall, it will be a strong 
reason to expect light slaughter 
supplies and good prices next 
winter and early spring, if de- 
mand for meat holds up. 


Lower feeder lamb prices, 
slightly lower average feed costs, 
and lighter slaughter supplies 
all point to a chance for profit 
in feeding lambs. 

Breeding flocks may be small- 
er next spring. Hence, the total 
lamb crop is likely to be smaller. 
Also, the lambs may not be 
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pushed to market as freely as 
they have been in the last six 
months. 

Hence, lamb supplies next 
spring and summer could be 
smaller than this year. That 
would tend to hold up lamb 
prices, even if demand for meat 
is weaker than this year. 

Late winter is the period of 
lightest receipts and highest 
prices for lambs and September- 
October tend to be the months 
of plentitude and lowest prices. 

It costs more to put fed or 
spring lambs on the market in 
March - June than in _ other 
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months, but it is likely to be a 
paying venture. Many range 
producers have little choice as 
to the time they go to market. 
Growers in other areas would 
do well to give the range man 
the right-of-way in early fall. 
Prices for feeder lambs‘on the 
average have been rather steady 
in late summer and fall. 

Lamb production looks to be 
headed for a low period of sev- 
eral years. But any marked gain 
in lamb prices compared with 
the farm price level is unlikely, 
unless demand for lamb increas- 
es sharply. 











Farmers To Wean Pigs Earlier 


Baby pigs are going to leave their mothers earlier in the fu- 
ture, said Frank M. Crane,.a research director for Land O’Lakes 
Creameries. 

Synthetic sows milk will help make this possible. Many Uni- 
versities and private firms are conducting more experiments to 
find the best dry ration to help baby pigs grow faster and stay 
healthier, he said. Among the advantages to early weaning is the 
possibility of housing two litters in the space necessary for one 
sow and her litter. Also, pork production efficiency is improved 
and the sow can be rebred sooner or marketed. 

Craine said pig starters are a new development and must be 
tasty to encourage pigs to eat them. They are designed to provide 
a proper diet for pigs four weeks old and older. Palatable in- 
gredients for pig starters include rolled and hulled oats, milk by- 
products, shelled corn, soybean oil meal and sugar. Pelleted start- 
ers have proven more palatable than the meal type, Crane said. 
Alfalfa meal, ground whole oats, tankage, and high levels of min- 
erals are unpalatable and discourage pigs from eating starters early 
when they are most needed. 


University of Minnesota 





$1000 An Acre Pastures? 


They’re coming and more ni- 
trogen is bringing them. It 
lifts yields, lengthens grazing 
periods ... 





Condensed from Farm Journal 


A. W. Klemme 


E’VE talked a lot about 

300 - bushel corn, and 
we're getting somewhere near it. 
Why shouldn’t we put up a tar- 
get for pastures? 

Why not shoot at a ton of 
beef, or 12 tons of milk, to the 
acre? 

Some fellows in Florida and 
California are already nearing 
these goals. We've seen Mis- 
souri farmers take pastures that 
were producing no more than 
100 pounds of beef, or 1,200 
pounds of milk, and step up 
those yields six or eight times. 

These farmers have come a 
long way, but they’re out to 
make their pastures do even bet- 
ter. They will, too, because 
there’s still a lot we don’t know 
about pastures. If we can learn 
enough new facts, and can put 
them to work, we'll sprout some 
$1,000 pastures. 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, 
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I'd like to see a hundred 
farmers set aside an acre or two 
of pasture, and give it the works 
—everything that we think is 
needed—including the right mix- 
ture, plant foods, irrigation if 
necessary, grazing at precisely 
the right time, or maybe not 
grazing at all but harvesting 
with a field chopper instead. 

In short—use every trick in 
the book to see how much 
money they could make that 
acre of pasture bring in. 

Such an acre would be ex- 
pensive, and I’m not at all sure 
that it would be practical. But 
I am willing to bet that these 
farmers would come up with 
some ideas that all of us could 
use to get more feed—and more 
money—from the pastures on our 
farms. 

Regardless of whether you de- 
cide to pet and pamper such an 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
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acre, I'd like to pass along what 
we think is the biggest single 
help of all in making pastures 
pay off: An abundant supply of 
plant foods, including enough 
nitrogen. And because it’s the 
biggest item, let’s just talk about 
nitrogen. 

You have to team up nitrogen 
with lime and other plant foods 
—phosphorus, potash, and may- 
be trace elements—in order to 
get the most out of it. Once 
you do this, you can expect ni- 
trogen to do at least four things: 


1. NITROGEN WILL 
YIELDS from 50% to 
sometimes more. 


INCREASE 
100%— 


For example, Glen Brower, 
Green County, Mo., put 150 
pounds of ammonium nitrate 
per acre on part of his orchard 
grass-ladino pasture in early 
April. On June 3, he cut 2,400 
pounds of air-dry hay off the 
area where no nitrogen was 
used, and 4,400 pounds, or ex- 
actly one ton more, where he 
applied nitrogen. 


Nitrogen alone made the 


difference. 

2. NITROGEN PUTS MORE PRO- 
TEIN in your feed. You'll not 
have to buy so much high-priced 
protein in the bag. 

Last spring, we tried different 
amounts of nitrogen on grass- 
legume pastures. We found that 
60 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
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jumped the protein in orchard 
grass from 14.9% to 20.2%. 
Fescue went up from 8.5% to 
23.3% when it got 100 pounds. 
Eighty pounds hopped blue- 
grass from 11% to 16.75%, and 
ladino climbed from 25% up to 
30.4%, when it got 100 pounds. 


You can get up to 1,000 more 
pounds protein an acre with 100 
pounds of chemical nitrogen. 
We've done it many times. If 
you figure protein worth 10 
cents a pound (you'll pay that 
much for it in soybean oil meal) 
and nitrogen in your fertilizer 
at 12 cents a pound—well, that’s 
a $100 return on a $12 invest- 
ment. Hard to beat! 


It’s true that proteins in pas- 
ture may differ in make-up from 
those in the feed concentrates 
you buy. But cattle and sheep 
can digest and use any and all 
kinds of protein. 

3. NITROGEN GIVES YOU A 
LONGER grazing season—less barn 
feeding. The grass gets off to 
an earlier start in the spring, 
and grows farther into the fall. 

During 1951, a 36-acre or- 
chard grass-ladino pasture on 
the George Nicholson & Sons 
farm in Green County, Mo., 
carried 70 head of milking Jer- 
sey cows from March 25 until it 
snowed in early November. 
They were off only three weeks 
in August. The pasture had 
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been top-dressed with 60 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre in the fall 
of 1950. 


In other words, nitrogen 
stretched the Nicholsons’ pas- 
ture season two or three weeks 
both in spring and fall. 

4. YOU CAN BE MORE CERTAIN 
of enough feed, bad years as 
well as good. We found that 
out again in 1952. Pastures 
that had been top-dressed with 
nitrogen not only held up long- 
er in the face of severe drought, 
but they rebounded much fast- 
er when we did get rains. 


Another bonus of the extra 
nitrogen is the added spring 
growth which you can make in- 
to hay or silage, and use to tide 
you over a mid-summer dry 
spell. In good seasons, it makes 
extra winter feed. 


“Sure, nitrogen is a good 
thing,” you say, “but I can get 
all the nitrogen I need by put- 
ting enough legumes into my 
pasture mixture.” 


Now I've got nothing against 
legumes. When they’re inocu- 
lated and seeded in a mineral- 
rich soil they do add nitrogen. 
I don’t suggest for a minute that 
we toss them out of pasture 
mixtures. 


At the same time, I'll strongly 
contend that when we really get 
into high gear on this business 
of pasture yields, we'll find that 


legumes, at least the ones we 
now favor, just won’t supply 
enough nitrogen to get top 
production. 


We've had considerable evi- 
dence along this line already. 
Pasture yields in terms of hay 
have been doubled with 50 to 
60 pounds of nitrogen top-dress- 
ing. And these are well-fertil- 
ized pastures, seeded to our 
most productive grass-legume 
mixtures. 


Perhaps our plant breeders 
will develop a big-tonnage le- 
gume that will fix a lot of nitro- 
gen in the soil and still won't 
bloat cattle. That would be 
fine, wouldn’t it? But as far as 
I know there’s no such wonder 
crop coming up. 


What happens now with most 
of us is that we hold down the 
legumes in the mixture to what 
we hope is a bloat-safe level. 
Then in two or three years the 
legumes are on the way out. 
We've got the grass left, but it 
starts to slow down, because 
most of our best grasses are 
heavy nitrogen-eaters. 


With chemical nitrogen we 
can maintain (and in many 
cases increase) that yield and 
raise the protein in the grass to 
legume levels. 


Perhaps you now keep your 
grass stand for only two or three 
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years, and then follow with a 
row crop such as corn. 

That’s fine, but figures (both 
at our Experiment Stations and 
on farms) show that you’d get 
just as much corn if you use 
short rotations. An example 
would be two years of corn fol- 
lowed by small grain, with a 
catch crop of sweet clover. You 
put on plant food—especially 
nitrogen—and let the heavily- 
fertilized corn stalks provide the 
organic matter. 

All this isn’t wild speculation. 
Some of our Missouri farmers 
are already shooting for pas- 
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tures that will make really big 
money. They’re doing pretty 
well, too. 


John Heidbrink in Lafayette 
County has gone as high as 800 
pounds of beef to the acre. The 
Engelbrecht Brothers in Gas- 
conade County had 23 acres of 
orchard grass-ladino that car- 
ried 45 milk cows for nearly 
eight months, in both 1950 and 
1951. 


But neither Heidbrink nor 
the Engelbrechts think they’ve 
reached the limit, or are even 
crowding it. Neither do I. 





Artificial Breeding 


Boosts Production 


Heifers from dairy herds where artificial breeding has been 
used are setting new production records in Wisconsin. In the first 
place, they are producing better now than similar heifers have 
done in the past, according to University of Wisconsin dairy 
specialists E. E. Heizer and N. D. Bayley.- The men credit better 
feeding and management practices for part of that increase. 

In the second place, artificial breeding has been partly re- 





sponsible for raising the total level for Wisconsin dairy herds. 
Bayley and Heizer find’/that the average production of cows re- 
sulting from artificial breeding in Wisconsin is 10,135 pounds of 
3.7 per cent milk, or 375 pounds of fat. This figure is adjusted to 
“four-year-old cows. 

In comparison, cows under the Wisconsin Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association testing programs average 340 pounds of fat 
per year. The average annual production for all dairy cows in 
the state is 237 pounds of fat. The specialists say dairymen 
shouldn’t judge first calf heifers on the above figures. The average 
production of two-year-old heifers resulting from artificial breeding 
in the state is about 8,389 pounds of 3.7 per cent butterfat milk, or 
310 pounds of butterfat. The figures first have to be adjusted to a 
four year old level. University of Wisconsin 
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Cook Feed for Finer Finish 


An automatic unit operates while you sleep 
to help produce finer beef cattle . . . 


Condensed from Electricity On_The Farm 


Paul R. Anderson 


“FT’S A mellow finish with a 
sleek, lustrous hair coat that 
we're trying to get with both our 
show and sale cattle,” said Wil- 
liam B. Ragland, herdsman for 
the eighty-six cow Aberdeen 
Angus herd of Hilltop Farm, 
Washington, Missouri. 


“Do you know what a really 
mellow finish looks like? Well, 
look here.” With that Mr. 
Ragland gently punched the 
shoulder of the fat calf he was 
holding and you could see the 
flesh ripple and shake. 


“We're able to put this kind 
of finish on our herd by the use 
of the stock food cooker,” he 
explained. 
ley seems to distribute the fat 
more evenly, especially over the 
ribs and around the tail head 
where animals are inclined to 
be rough.” 

Ragland, agreeing with most 
other breeders, cooks only whole 
barley in the cooker, and mixes 


“The cooked bar- 





it with raw grains in a ratio of 
one part of cooked barley to 
three parts of raw grain by meas- 
ure. He feeds the cooked grain 
two and sometimes three times 
a day, believing that it is bet- 
ter to feed more often and 
in smaller quantities for best 
results. 

A common ration is a mixture 
of three parts of rolled oats, 
cracked corn, bran and a pro- 
tein supplement to one part of 
cooked whole barley, with a 
quart of molasses added for 
every eight head of cattle to be 
fed. A hand full of salt thrown 
in adds to the palatability. 

Of course palatability is the 
outstanding property of cooked 
grain. The heat and moisture 
unleash a very appetizing aroma 
from the ration and the cattle 
will eat more of any mixture 
just to get to the cooked portion. 

It is doubtful that cooking 
barley adds any nutritional 
properties that the raw grain 


Reprinted by permission from Electricity On The Farm, New York City 
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does not have, but it does add 
palatability to a fattening ra- 
tion—which is a very important 
factor. 

In using the cooker, Ragland 
mixes the barley with twice as 
much water by weight—forty 
pounds of barley to ten gallons 
of water is about right. He 
mixes a batch in the evening, 
sets the automatic timer for six 
hours and the grain is cooked 
and kept warm for the morning 
feeding. The process is repeated 
in the morning for the evening 
feeding. 

The barley grains expand 
about three times their size into 
large soft kernels. Care is ex- 
ercised not to pour off the thick 
“gravy” which oozes out of the 
grain, since this liquid contains 
much of the food value. 

Feed cooking has become an 
easy job since the appearance of 
the stock feed cooker on the 
market. Some old hands may 
remember when feeding a full 
barn of show and sale cattle 
meant a lot of extra hard work 
since it was necessary to cook 
the feed in a large iron kettle 
over an open fire in a cook 
shack, or sometimes even out-of- 
doors. All this involved carry- 
ing the cooked grain back to the 
barn. With the electric cooker 
this process consists of putting 
in the grain and water and set- 
ting the timer. 
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The cooker Ragland uses is 
handily located in the barn, op- 
erates on 110 volts and requires 
6 to 8 kwhrs. to cook one batch 
of grain. It has a capacity of 
about fifty pounds of dry bar- 
ley and is rated at 1500 watts. 
A small portable model ap- 
proximately one-fourth this size, 
has also been bought by Hilltop 
to be used in fitting small num- 
bers of cattle when they are on 
the show circuit. 


This method of cooking feed, 
of course, means greater ef- 
ficiency; and efficiency in the 
entire feeding operation at Hill- 
top is paramount. 


Bill Ragland says that a feed 
grinder or crusher is another 
item of equipment which is de- 
sirable in order to achieve full 
effect from the ration fed. He 
uses an electric grain roller pow- 
ered by a 5 hp motor to “crack” 
shelled corn and to “roll” oats. 
He says that beyond a doubt the 
digestibility of these grains is 
increased by cracking open the 
hard shell so that the meat of 
the kernel is exposed to the ac- 
tion of the stomach enzymes. 


“The outstanding advantage 
of a roller mill over other types 
of grinding equipment,” says 
Ragland, “is the lack of dust. 
Cattle do not ‘wheeze’ as much 
while eating.” 
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How you can make 


$100 MORE A COW 


These dairymen work out a feeding program 
that gives a big boost to profits . . . 
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Condensed from Capper’s Farmer 


George A. Montgomery 


ANY good dairymen are 
finding that better forage 
can increase their net- returns 
$40 to $100 a cow, or more. 
Elza Lynch, Indiana herd test- 
er, observed 6 or 7 years ago 
that improvement in roughage 
always brought an increase in 
production and a jump in net 
income. He decided that im- 
portance of quality needed 
greater stress, so he began to 
grade pasture, hay and silage for 
members of the Adams Coun- 
ty Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association. 


Last year those with “Excel- 
lent” forage, both summer and 
winter, cleared $376.34 a cow 
above feed costs. That is $76.68 
higher than the average of those 
with “Good” forage, $121.94 
above those with “Medium” 
and $141.89 above the fellow 
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whose feed was “Fair.” Cows 
supplied with pasture and win- 
ter roughage that Lynch rated 
“Medium” ate $1.35 more grain 
apiece than those on feed he 
graded “Excellent,” but they 
averaged 112 pounds less fat. 


The Lynch ratings helped a 
dairyman to judge his feed, and 
showed him what quality meant 
to his pocketbook. In 1945-46, 
when feed _ grading _ started, 
“Good” was the best rating giv- 
en either pasture or winter 
feed. The 11 top herds aver- 
aged 399 pounds of fat from 
10,911 pounds of milk. — Five 
years later, the 11 top herds 
averaged 505.5 pounds of fat, 
13,593 pounds of milk. That 
is a jump of 24.6 per cent in 
milk; 26.6 per cent in fat. On 
the basis of production, cows 
in top herds of 1945-46 got 14.4 


Reprinted by permission from Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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per cent more grain than last 
year’s leaders. 


When a herd reaches the 500- 
pound level, it is hard to find 
sires that will hold it there, or 
lift it higher. Owners of some 
high-producing herds are find- 
ing it is easier to raise produc- 
tion with top-quality forage 
than to do it by breeding. Ro- 
landes Leichty, Adams county, 
produced 503.8 pounds of fat a 
cow on “Good” pasture and 
“Excellent” winter feed in the 
1949-50 testing year. In the 
year just ended, all his feed was 
“Excellent,” and production 
jumped to 550.1 pounds. 


Harold T. Burdick and his 
son, Dale, Barron county, top 
men in the Wisconsin Grassland 
Farming contest, own purebred 
Holsteins that had held above 
500 pounds of fat for 5 con- 
secutive years. Then they be- 
gan to feed grass silage in sum- 
mer on rotation pasture, and 
switched from corn silage to 
grass silage in winter. The herd 
jumped to 570 pounds, more 
than 20 pounds above any pre- 
vious mark. Now they have 122 
of their 170 tillable acres in 
an alfalfa-brome-ladino mixture. 
The pasture is divided into 7 
plots for rotation grazing. Use 
of high-quality hay, grass silage 
and young tender pasture has 
made it possible for them to 
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get along without 
concentrate. 


protein 


Most of the pastures that get 
Lynch’s top rating are grass- 
legume mixtures. Fertility of 
most soils in Adams county 
must be built up before season- 
long legumes can be grown. 
Lynch and L. E. Archbold, 
county agent, believe there is 
little chance that anybody will 
apply more fertilizer than pas- 
ture crops will use to advantage. 
“Pour it on!” they tell milk 
producers. 


Clarence Genrich, Winneba- 
go county, last year put his 
cows on a pasture high in le- 
gumes. It was properly fer- 
tilized and he managed it to 
keep grass tender and high in 
nutrients. Nine acres that had 
received 100 pounds of 0-20-20 
and 100 of ammonium nitrate 
were fenced into six 114-acre 
plots. This pasture carried 27 
head, 3 animals an acre, for 314 
months. The herd included 18 
mature cows, 14 of them in 
milk. The other 9 were year- 
ling and 2-year-old heifers. 

Each plot was grazed 4 to 6 
days. Then cattle were shifted 
and the grazed plot was mowed 
so grass would make a quick 
even start. Cows in milk got 
only 2 pounds of grain apiece 
daily, just enough to coax them 
into the barn. In 105 days, 9 
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acres, plus the slim grain al- 
lowance, produced $1,800 worth 
of milk, an average of $200 an 
acre. 

Genrich stresses the fact that 
management was one of the 
prime factors in getting this 
high yield. If he had followed 
the practice of previous years, 
he says the 9 acres would have 
lasted about a month. After 
that he would have had to feed 
silage, hay and a heavier ration 
of grain. He used to feed 2 
pounds of concentrates daily the 
first 3 weeks his cows were on 
grass. Then he had to jump to 
6 pounds a day. Now his high- 
quality rotation pasture holds 
up production throughout the 
summer with little grain. A 
second cutting, divided into 4 
fields, was used to supplement 
the 9 acres late in the grazing 
season. 

Forage improvement has 
pushed up net returns more 
than $100 a cow for Andrew 
Priebe and Son, Langlade coun- 
ty, another Wisconsin winner. 
Grain saving alone is placed at 
$65 a cow. Milk production is 
up 1,250 pounds a cow, and fat 
50 pounds. That would mean 
another $50 a head. 

The Priebes started with soil 
that would barely support blue- 
grass. They dug it up, added 
the lime and mineral fertilizers 
needed, and seeded it to grass- 
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legume mixtures. Their lush 
alfalfa-brome has been respon- 
sible for higher production and 
lowered feed cost a cow. They 
have added a third more cows, 
but the herd isn’t yet large 
enough to consume all the feed 
produced. Last summer about 
half of all the grass their rota- 
tion pasture produced was 
mowed to keep tender nutri- 
tious feed in front of the cows 
throughout the season. 

Mow-dried hay, ladino-red 
clover silage and alfalfa-brome- 
ladino rotation pasture has re- 
duced grain cost $35 to $50 a 
cow from Royal H. Clausing, a 
district winner from Ozaukee 
county, Wisconsin. In addition, 
it has pushed up production 
nearly $60 a cow. ‘Clausing’s 
Guernseys average 410 pounds 
of fat apiece in a 305-day lacta- 
tion period and half are first- 
calf heifers. 

Today M. R. Knickel, Fond 
du Lac county, Wisconsin feeds 
only half the concentrates he 
formerly needed. His cows get 
a pound of grain for each 10 
pounds of milk on pasture; a 
pound to each 4 or 5 of milk in 
winter. Production has climbed 
from 380 pounds a cow annual- 
ly to 420 last year. He now 
needs 4 to 5 tons less oil meal, 
bran and gluten feed annually 
for his 27 cows. Grass silage is 
a big protein saver. 
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The New Jersey station meas- 
ured value of top-quality forage 
for milk production when fed 
as the sole ration, and with a 
medium and light feeding of 
grain. Cows in the test had 
finished previous lactations, so 
they could be allotted to 3 
groups equal in producing abil- 
ity. All got corn silage and 
U.S. No. 1 extra-green leafy sec- 
ond- and third-cutting alfalfa in 
barn-feeding months. In sum- 
mer they grazed grass-legume 
pasture on land maintained at 
high fertility level. All were 
milked twice a day for 305 days. 


The group that received only 
forage averaged 8,410 pounds of 
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4 per cent milk. The second 
group, fed a pound of grain for 
each 6 pounds of milk, ate 1,864 
pounds of grain a cow, and aver- 
aged 9,741.4 of milk. For the 
grain consumed, they gave only 
1,331 extra pounds of milk. 
Top-quality forage did such a 
good job that each 100-pound 
bag of feed produced only 71 
pounds of extra milk. 


Cows fed grain at 1-to-3 rate 
ate 3,677 pounds of concen- 
trates and produced 1,903 
pounds more milk a cow than 
those that got only forage. That 
is 51 pounds of milk for each 
100 pounds of grain fed. 





Fertilizer Required For Top Yields 

Crop rotations are mighty important in slowing down erosion, 
saving top-soil and water and building tilth. But rotations alone 
won't grow top yields. A full feed of fertilizer is needed, too. 

University of Missouri soils specialists report that fully ferti- 
lized corn grown year after year will actually outyield corn grown 
in a rotation that is only partially fertilized. Corn with full soil 
treatments averaged 97.6 bushels an acre in three year continuous 
tests. Wheat yielded 30 bushels. Corn in rotation with red clover, 
plus lime and a starter fertilizer averaged only 76 bushels. Wheat 
made only 15.3 bushels. 

But yields jumped to 111.3 bushels when corn in rotation got a 
full fertilizer treatment that gave the crop all the balanced nutri- 
ents it needed for the entire growing season. Wheat yields in- 
creased to 32.7 bushels per acre. 

The Missouri agronomists say that the legume-in the rotation 
conditions the soil to make maximum use of the full fertilizer feed 
for corn. The soils men also report that the protein content of 


corn on high nitrogen fields was 10 per cent, compared to 7 per 
cent on other plots. 
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Our Farm Problem in the 50's 


Farm policy today must recognize 


the new setting . . 


emt 


Condensed from Farm Policy Forum 


Wallace E. Ogg 


ARM POLICY in the Unit- 
ed States still is cast in the 
mold developed during the 
Great Depression. Those days 
the pressing problem was threat 
of bankruptcy, plus a genuine 
concern for the desperately poor 
people in rural areas for whom 
no opportunities existed to bet- 
ter their lot. 
The drastic world changes in 
the last 20 years no longer make 


bankruptcy and poverty the 
gravest dangers confronting 
American farmers. The _ two- 


fold grave threat farmers now 
face, along with the other 85 
per cent of our people is: 

1. The threat of conquest or 
sudden death as a result of an 
attack from the communist 
world; and 

2. The threat that spiritual 
forces in western society will fall 
apart as a result of disunity 
within. 


Realistic farm policy for to- 
day must recognize the new set- 
ting. The old problems of 
parity income and _ instability 
still plague us. But over a dec- 
ade of full employment and 
favorable prices has greatly im- 
proved conditions in American 
agriculture. Millions of people, 
who had no opportunities dur- 
ing the 30’s, have left agricul- 
ture presumably for better in- 
comes elsewhere. A large ma- 
jority of the commercial farmers 
have put their financial houses 
in order. While indebtedness 
has risen in: recent years, the 
equity of commercial farmers is 
high. Yet, problems still persist. 

PARITY FOR AGRICULTURE 

Parity for agriculture may be 
defined as the opportunity for 
farm families to earn a living, 
either in agriculture or in other 
employment for the effort they 
put forth and their ability, 


Reprinted by permission of the’ author 
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equal to the living earned by 
other families for like effort and 
ability. This word “living” in- 
cludes along with net income, 
the sum total of plus and minus 
satisfactions from living on a 
farm or in town. 


A large number of farm fam- 
ilies still have not achieved par- 
ity. Furthermore, individuals 
in these families have beén 
by-passed by opportunities to 
develop their abilities. This 
disparity is concentrated in 
whole communities and areas— 
not randomly distributed 
throughout agriculture. These 
areas are rural. But people liv- 
ing in the small towns and not 
engaged in farming also lack 
opportunities. It is a problem 
of economically undeveloped 
areas right here in America. 


Margaret Hagood’s Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics study of 
levels of living indicated very 
sharp contrasts in 1950 between 
farm operator families in com- 
mercial farming areas and those 
in economically backward rural 
areas. The level of living in- 
dex for Iowa was 178, compared 
with 57 for Mississippi. For 
Cherokee County, Iowa, it was 
214. This is a strictly rural 
county with commercial family 
farms. In contrast, the level of 
living index for Leslie County, 
Kentucky, was 23. 
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Farm families may be crudely 
grouped as follows: 


1. One million large com- 
mercial family farms with in- 
comes in 1949 over $4,000. 
These families have shared in 
the prosperity of the last 10 
years. Competition for re- 
sources among these farmers has 
bid up their costs; but they are 
as well or better off than they 
could be elsewhere in the 
economy. 


2. Two million medium to 
small commercial family farms 
with 1949 incomes from $1,500 
to $4,000. These include fam- 
ilies that have made progress 
towards parity and young farm- 
ers struggling to get started. 
Some of these families might 
have a better level of living in 
other employment. 

3. About 114 million part- 
time farmers. Their combined 
farm and nonfarm incomes vary 
widely. But most of them earn 
over $2,000. These families 
have made the choice to live on 
a farm, but supplement their 


farm income. They have at 
least made progress towards 
parity. 


4. One million farm families 
with less than $1,500 income. 
These families probably in- 
clude some who prefer to hunt 
squirrels and fish rather than 
earn a larger income. But most 
of them happen to live in an 
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area by-passed by economic 
development. 


These groups roughly indi- 
cate what is left of the agri- 
cultural parity problem after 10 
prosperous years. Full employ- 
ment has provided alternative 
opportunities and the progress 
towards parity is remarkable. 
Yet a problem still exists. It is 
not primarily a problem among 
commercial family farms. But 
it cannot be ignored if we are 
to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of our system to the economical- 
ly undeveloped people in the 
free world. 


INSTABILITY AND COMMERCIAL 
FARMS 


The most serious problem 
facing today’s commercial farm- 
ers is instability of farm income. 
It breeds disunity and discon- 
tent within the United States. 
To the extent that agricultural 
instability contributes to over- 
all instability in our economy, 
it’s a threat to unity with our 
free world friends—since a high 
degree of economic stability is 
a prerequisite to much of our 
economic cooperation. Econom- 
ic stability is necessary for ex- 
panded trade and economic 
development. 

Instability of agricultural in- 
come for commercial farmers 
stems from instability of both 
supply and demand. Over-all 
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agricultural production is re- 
markably stable. But sharp 
fluctuations in yields on indi- 
vidual farms, in regions and 
even in individual crops for the 
total country are common. 
Sharp fluctuations in demand 
also characterize American 
agriculture. 


Small changes in either the 
supply of or the demand for 
most agricultural commodities 
causes relatively large changes 
in price$. So it’s easy to under- 
stand that considerable insta- 
bility faces commercial farmers. 
(In the 20-year period 1930 to 
1950, 100 head of hogs have 
been worth as little as $700 and 
as much as $7,000.) ' 


Short-run abrupt changes in 
demand may occur because of: 


War: Mobilization and de- 
mobilization change the demand 
for agricultural products sharp- 
ly. So does the increase and 
decrease in agricultural exports 
associated with a war. Ex- 
amples are 1916, 1920-21, 1941- 
44, and 1952-53. War may also 
cause a sharp change in the rate 
of saving and thus change de- 
mand. The sharp rise in prices 
at the outbreak of the Korean 
war is an example. 

Depressions and unemploy- 
ment: The sharp decline from 
1929 to 1933 is the outstanding 
example. 
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UNSTABLE YIELDS... 


Unstable yields may have 
several adverse effects on com- 
mercial farmers: 


1. Individual crop failure can 
be disastrous, particularly if 
a series of bad years occur 
together. 


2. Price inelasticity means 
that a large crop of one com- 
modity returns smaller incomes 
and a short crop, larger in- 
comes. Presumably both con- 
sumers and producers would 
prefer more stability. 


3. Sharp fluctuations in feed 
supplies cause large adjustments 
in livestock production, with re- 
sulting inefficient use of facili- 
ties for livestock output. 


The supply side also holds an- 
other rather complex source of 
instability—that which results 
from errors of expectations. 
Examples are production cycles 
for livestock. Plans to increase 
or decrease cattle numbers on 
an individual farm require sev- 
eral years. 

By the time the plans have 
been carried out, prices may 
have changed drastically. When, 
as often happens, the majority 
of the producers decide to 
change to these new conditions, 
cyclical shifts in products occur, 
prices fluctuate and production 
is less efficient. 

Commercial farmers also face 
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the problem of adjusting to eco- 
nomic progress. Progress from 
new technology means new 
methods, lower costs and in- 
creased output. Individual op- 
erators adjust or face gradual 
decline in income as a result of 
old, high-cost methods and the 
competition from an increased 
supply. (A modern hen will 
produce almost 50 per cent more 
eggs than her ancestor did 20 
years ago with similar feed.) 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS, 
EFFICIENCY ... 


With progress, peoples’ tastes 
also change. They eat less po- 
tatoes and bread. Or the de- 
mand may change as a result of 
new and substitute commodities 
—margarine for butter and new 
fibers for cotton and wool. 


Most such changes are slow. 
But they cause price declines 
and changes in relative prices. 

All these sources of instability 
constitute an important agri- 
cultural problem. 


And the voting public that 
does not farm is inclined to 
listen and vote for government 
intervention in behalf of agri- 
culture—but to insist that farm 
policy: 1) contribute to, rather 
than interfere with, our grand 
strategy in the world; 2) not in- 
terfere with economic efficiency 
and progress; and 3) not be too 
expensive. 
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New Way to 
Make Grass Silage 


Add sulphur dioxide and silage comes out 
as green and sweet smelling as new mown hay... 


Condensed from Breeder’s Gazette 


Samuel R. Guard 


IVE and learn. When I 
went to school I was 
taught that good silage is the re- 
sult of fermentation, in the ab- 
sence of air. That’s why silos 
had to be air-tight. Then the 
chopped green feed continues to 
respire. That means, in a plant, 
to take in oxygen. The aerobic 
bacteria can thrive in the pres- 
ence of oxygen, together with 
the molds, yeasts and enzymes. 
Your silage heats. But as it 
settles down, or is tramped or 
packed, the temperature sub- 
sides. Carbon dioxide replaces 
oxygen. The aerobic bacteria 
give up. The lactic acid bac- 
teria take over. 

At a temperature of 85°, a 
moisture content of 70% and a 
bit of sugar in the plant juice 
to work on, Dr. J. B. Shepherd, 
U.S. Dairyman, says the lactic 
germs increase a billion fold. 
They go to work and convert 
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the plant sugars into lactic acid 
—characteristic of good silage, 
and of sour milk. Another tribe 
of germs, the Lactics’ cousins 
produce some acetic acid, which 
is what makes vinegar vinegar, 
instead of cider. If you get 
enough of these acids the fer- 
mentation is stopped, and you 
get high-quality silage. 

What happened when some 
of us stacked grass silage and 
took out manure was that the 
air was not excluded, the fer- 
mentation went on and on un- 
til we got something that 
smelled suspiciously like uric 
acid. 

The Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan grows grass and le- 
gumes enough to sustain a thriv- 
ing dairy industry. 

“ELMBROOK FARM. EST. 
1888. JERSEYS.” That’s what 
it said on the big concrete silo 
next to the road. Since an im- 


Indiana 
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proved livestock sign always at- 
tracts me I couldn’t resist going 
in. Elmbrook is the farm of 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Theuerkauf 
& Sons. 


When we got inside the barn, 
I wanted to stop and inspect the 
Jerseys, 38 milk cows in the 
stanchions, two herd bulls, and 
40 calves, but Carl hurried me 
right past to the silos. This 
was no dairy show; it was a si- 
lage show. But I had to tell 
him about a real silage show 
Dr. Ely had up at Ohio State 
last winter. I asked Howard 
Call, a classmate farmer who 
was one of the judges, how he 
tells good grass silage. He said: 
(1) Palatable. Is the animal 
eager to eat a lot quickly? (2) 
Moist, but neither soggy nor 
slimy. (3) Color, as near the 
original as possible; black silage 
has heated. (4) Odor: accept- 
able to the cow, pleasing to the 
feeder, and to the lady of the 
house! 


There were 3 silos after you 
got inside. The concrete one 
with the Jersey guidon so proud- 
ly aloft is just a front, though a 
useful one. That silage did 
smell sweet; and milky. “Why, 
Carl, it’s as green as Kentucky 
bluegrass in the spring. I 
thought silage turned in color 
as it fermented.” 


“But this hasn’t fermented,” 
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the young farmer said. “At 
least not very much. Just 
enough to make it right for the 
cows. Guess you might call it 
SO2 fermentation instead of 
CO2. It’s really sulphur 
dioxide.” 


That I could believe. I still 
had a handful as we went down 
the alley. At the door I could 
pick out some alfalfa leaves and 
timothy, or was it brome? Carl 
said it was “native grass”—blue- 
grass, redtop, clover. 


Still curious about how they 
gave grass gas, Carl showed 
me the implements—the whole 
works. He uses a lance about 5 
feet long for an applicator. It 
is a quarter-inch steel pipe with 
a sharp spear point and 4 3/16” 
holes just above the spear point. 
The lance has wooden handles 
like a soil auger. The hose 
runs from the cylinder of gas 
to the applicator handle, which 
is equipped with a _ pressure 
gauge and a valve lever. When 
you press it down the gas comes 
through and impregnates the 
silage. Every 5 feet of silage js 
tramped and leveled off. The 
lance is inserted, at 2-ft. inter- 
vals and 6 inches from the wall. 
Then you move in 2 feet and 
continue in that pattern. A 14- 
ft. silo takes 33 probes to com- 
plete the pattern. The extra 
shot is 6 inches from the center 
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“of the door. A _ 100-ton silo 
takes 500 lbs. of Grassaver gas 
for grass and legume silage, 
50-50. The Theuerkaufs built 
a simple cradle out of 2x4’s, 
tied the cylinder to it valve end 
down and put the whole bus- 
iness on a platform scale so they 
could tell pretty well the 
amount of sulphur dioxide the 
silage is taking. By counting 
the number of loads it takes for 
the first 5 feet you can estimate 
pretty well when to lance. 
With a pressure of 32 lbs. on the 
gauge it only takes, 5 seconds 
per probe. In 5 minutes the 
layer is finished. 


These farmers got their silage 
treating equipment along with 
their bottled SO2 gas from 
the Ansul Chemical Company, 
Marinette, Wis. So we visited 
the Ansul Company. 


Ansul was started less than 40 
years ago by Francis G. Hood, 
whose son Bob is now its pres- 
ident. This liquefield sulphur 
dioxide was their first product, 
but they sold it for refrigera- 
tion, not silage-keeping. Ansul 
became a leading factor in the 
manufacture of refrigerators. 
Then they worked out some- 
thing new in a fire extinguisher 
—dry instead of wet; smothers 
it instead of soaks it. It well 
nigh revolutionized fire protec- 
tion. Still they kept their lead- 
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ership in refrigerating materials, 
so today they have a fire equip- 
ment division, a refrigeration 
division and an industrial di- 
vision. All multiplied by 2! By 
that I mean that Ansul holds to 
an unusual policy of not only 
supplying the chemicals but al- 
so making and selling the equip- 
ment that is required to apply 
the chemical. 


Five years ago Ansul did not 
think of agriculture as a field 
where they could serve. Of 
course they knew that their re- 
frigerating material enabled us 
to put Omaha sirloin’s in the 
Boston Oyster House, and 
Land O’Lakes sweet-cream but- 
ter on the Miami breakfast 
table. But as to direct dealing 
with the farmer, they hadn't 
thought of it, until the smelt- 
ing industry began to report 
that sulphur dioxide gas from 
the furnaces could be condensed 
into a powerful preservative. 
That was the same chemical 
they had started with for 
refrigerators. 


Then came the opening of a 
new Silage Era in Livestock 
Production, and this sulphur 
dioxide treatment was a tech- 
nological advance, especially on 
grass silage. Pennsylvania State 
College, Rutgers (N. J.), Cor- 
nell (N. Y.), Ohio, Purdue 
(Ind.), Illinois, Minnesota, Ne- 
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braska, all top experiment sta- 
tions, got interested. Starting 
4 years ago at Montrose in the 
northwest corner of the Key- 
stone State and later at State 
College, Drs. Knodt, Skaggs and 
Williams began to ensile tim- 
othy and red clover, alfalfa, 
brome, orchard grass, orchard- 
ladino, peavines and corn. In 
12x30 silos, in 50-gallon steel 
barrels and in little 4-foot stave 
silos. All sorts of conditions of 
cutting time, treating with 5 
Ibs. SO2 per T., 7 Ibs., 9 Ibs., 
200 Ibs. of hominy, etc., etc. 
They measured chemical chang- 
es, temperatures, carotene con- 
tent. They then fed the various 
silages to groups of 10 similar 
milk cows. Here’s what they 
found about the sulphur diox- 
ide method of silage preserva- 
tion that might help you: (1) 
Cuts cost of making silage. (2) 
Cuts time, since you don’t have 
to wait for wilting. (3) Saves 
more carotene. (4) Saves more 
of nutrients in green forage; no 
fermentation losses. (5) You 
can feed 80 lbs. per cow per day, 
they like it. (6) Finally, de- 
creases surface spoilage. 
Guernseyman Nathan Joy has 
used sulphur dioxide on his 
brome-alfalfa-red clover for two 
years, with excellent results. 
Only had 3 or 4 inches of spoil- 
age. The cows like it; they 
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even push the grain mixture off 
the top to get at their silage. 
The less clover you, put in the 
less gas it takes. Mr. Joy says 
another big advantage is in 
summer feeding. He has left 
this silo open and feed in the 
cart for a week to 10 days, with- 
out spoilage. 

At Spring Green, Wis., is 
Walter Urfer’s Holstein herd 
which averaged 486 lbs. b.f. last 
year in the D.H.1.A. Walter has 
put up grass silage with mo- 
lasses, with crushed corn, and 
with no preservative at all. He 
likes Grassaver gas far the best. 
It was easy to apply he says, and 
the cost was less than any other 
material he could think of. 
The silage had a better color, 
the cattle liked it better. “Not 
having the bad odor was the 
best thing about it.” The Ur- 
fers were feeding a good corn 
silage and the cows were milk- 
ing 17 cans a day. They fin- . 
ished the corn silage, started on 
a silo that had untreated grass 
silage. The cows dropped 2 
cans of milk. “But when we got 
down to the silage that had the 
gas added,” explained Walter 
Urfer, “they gained those 2 cans 
and a little more back again. 
And they liked it much better. 
They would eat 30 to 40 lbs. 
a day apiece.” 


Up beyond the University of 
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Minnesota at Pine City is a pro- 
gressive young farmer, George 
France. He is completely sold 
on sulphur dioxide silage. Be- 
cause: “The silage does not 
have any odor or acid smell; it 
has a pleasing smell, and is only 
a little paler green than when 
put in.” George milks 15 Hol- 
steins, but his calves and heifers 
start eating it at a very young 
age. George doesn’t feed any 
extra protein of any kind. His 
heavy-milking cows eat up to 
80 lbs. a day of Grassaver silage, 
plus 30 lbs. of corn silage. His 
milk production and fat test 
have been higher than before. 

I asked Dr. William J. Loef- 
fel of the University of Nebras- 
ka about it, because his Progress 
Report at Feeders’ Day had 
shown that wilted alfalfa silage 
had not done too well for win- 
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tering calves. But last winter 
the Cornhusker calves were win- 
tered on alfalfa silage preserved 
with sulphur dioxide. They 
did well. The alfalfa silage was 
now beautiful in color and eat- 
en with relish. Seemed as if 
there was less shrinkage of the 
product. Dr. Loeffel explains 
that the sulphur dioxide gas is 
immediately converted into sul- 
phurous acid. This makes fer- 
mentation unnecessary. With 
wilted alfalfa you’ve got to have 
fermentation to produce the 
acid which acts as the preserv- 
ative. That’s what makes so 
many legume silages so vile in 
odor that you have to change 
clothes before they'll let you in 
the house. 

For that reason alone, a dol- 
lar a ton for silage is worth it! 





When Corn Needs Water—Four years of experimenting with 


corn irrigation by the Bureau of Plant Industry, USDA have 
brought out these points: (1) Corn needs water most from the 
time it starts tasseling until it finishes silking. A dry soil during 
this period wrecks yields, no matter how much moisture the corn 
gets before and after tasseling-and silking. (2) Irrigation after 
silking doesn’t help much—makes only a few more bushels per 
acre and after the milk stage, irrigation is worthless—a waste of 
both water and time. (3) Irrigated when water is needed most 
(tasseling thru silking) corn made most efficient use of moisture, 
producing 9.3 bushels per acre-inch, using 15.3 acre-inches to pro- 
duce 143 bushels with three irrigations. (4) Best results are ob- 
tained when the root zone is soaked with each irrigation—more is 
wasted. Light irrigations are not much help. (5) To get top 
yields with irrigation, plant 18-22 thousand stalks per acre and put_ 
on right kinds and amounts of fertilizer. 











It's Old Stuff in the Old World 


Where soils are sacred, conservation is \ 
an accepted obligation .. . 


Condensed from Soil Conservation 


Henry C. Lint 


HAT we are on the right 

track in this country is the 
lesson one can learn from see- 
ing conservation practices in 
Europe. Farming has been go- 
ing on in parts of Austria, Italy 
and Yugoslavia for several thous- 
and years. There are many 
places where erosion has taken 
its toll and formerly good lands 
are probably useless for all time 
to come. But the important 
thing, and the thing that helps 
the conservation movement in 
the United States, is the multi- 
tude of places where the very 
practices being advocated have 
been working, not just within 
our generation, but for hun- 
dreds and perhaps thousands of 
years. 

European agriculture is still 
on a manure-economy basis, 
with livestock as motive power 
and the resultant high percent- 
age of the land in pasture and 
rotational hay. That, of course, 
is favorable to conservation. 
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Fortunately, the rainfall gen- 
erally isn’t of the gully washer 
type. There is a great deal of 
non-contour farming but in 
general the steeper the slope, 
the more nearly the cultivation 
approaches the perfect contour. 
Wherever there has been devi- 
ation from this principle, or 
neglect of maintenance on criti- 
cal slopes, out has gone the soil. 
The demonstrated lesson there- 
fore is that contouring is ef- 
fective and is, indeed, the only 
sound basis for thousand-year 
agriculture. 


Another lesson to be taken 
from the book of European ex- 
perience is that of permanence 
in construction. In June 195! 
I delivered one of the American 
4-H farm youth exchangees to 
a beautiful farm home in Aus- 
tria. The walls were solid stone 
and 2 feet thick. There wasn’t 
a crack in the stucco outside or 
the plaster inside. The doors 
were over 2 inches thick, they 
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didn’t sag or creak and they 
still fitted as doors should. 
This house was built in 1596. 
Right across the road was said 
to be the oldest church in Aus- 
tria, built in the eighth cen- 
tury. In other words, when 
Europeans build, they expect 
things to last hundreds of years. 
That same expectancy extends 
to their conservation structures. 


There are miles of main 
drainage ditches with the bank 
slopes paved with cut stones 12 
inches thick. Some are moss 
covered with age. The Aus- 
trian thinking regarding the cost 
of such installations is that if 
one amortizes over eternity, the 
per annum cost is nil, on the 
same reasoning that when any 
number is divided by infinity 
the answer is zero. 


Our primary goal is perma- 
nent agriculture, but we could 
learn something from the Euro- 
peans about permanent con- 
struction. There is a certain 
degree of pride in a well-built 
structure, and if it has cost con- 
siderable time and money it is 
likely to be taken care of. 


The farmer in the high Ty- 
rolean Alps who dug out the 
little pockmark depressions in 
his pasture terraces by hand 
probably never heard of a basin 
lister, and if he had one he 
couldn’t use it on the 40 per 


cent slope. But he knows the 
necessity for saving every drop 
of moisture just as well as the 
farmer in Western Kansas. 


I’m sure that the grower just 
outside of Zagreb in Yugoslavia 
couldn’t call up a district super- 
visor and request a technician 
to lay out lines for his contour 
peach orchard. But the or- 
chard’s there, and on _ the 
contour. 


We've used bedding in New 
Jersey as a simple treatment for 
improving water - logged pas- 
tures, but one has to see the 
thousands of acres of poorly 
drained land in Croatia laid 
out in perfect contour beds and 
growing excellent wheat crops 
to realize the practice has such 
potentialities. 


Stone bench terraces are 
everywhere to be found in 
Europe, particularly in the vine- 
yard sections. Many of the 
slopes are over 45 per cent and 
certainly without such terrac- 
ing the hill and mountain sides 
would today be of use only for 
forests. One has to see the 
hundreds of miles in the east 
coast of the Adriatic south of 
Rijecka fully to appreciate the 
value of such practices. It is 
said that in times past this area 
was well covered with trees 
which were cut down by the 
Venetians to build ships. There 
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was no reforestation and most 
of the area is barren rock and 
worthless for all time to come. 
In striking contrast, there are 
some areas where bench ter- 
races have been built and many 
olive groves with trees 12 inches 
in diameter are to be seen. One 
has to eat a few of the Dalma- 
tion cherries from the market 
booths in Split to appreciate 
what bench terracing can bring 
forth from what otherwise 
would be barren land. In the 
Yugoslav installations, instead 
of the flat land sloping gently 
toward the stone wall down the 
slope, it slopes toward the wall 
above, and in several places I 
saw half-eliptical concrete water- 
ways at the base of the stone 
wall to take care of runoff. Of 
course, the main watercourse 
was stone. 


One example of strip crop- 
ping must have been a quarter 
of a mile in from the road. As 
far as I could see, one had ex- 
actly the same slope on either 
side of a lane going up the 
possibly 20 per cent grade. On 
the right, the slope was in con- 
tour strips with not a sign of 
erosion. The area on the left 
hand side of the lane was gullied 
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and practically worthless even 
for goat pasture. If there are 
still in the United States any 
skeptics about the efficacy of 
strip cropping, send them to 
Macedonia, and if they can find 
this same place all their doubts 
will be dispelled. 


The old adage concerning 
“nothing new under the sun” 
has a fuller meaning when one 
remembers all the arguments 
that raged in the late thirties 
about the value of contour strip 
cropping, and then, some 15 
years later comes across a farm- 
er in “benighted” Macedonia 
plowing perfect contour strips 
with an ox and a wooden plow. 
One wonders which really is the 
older, strip plowing or ox 
plowing. 

While there are examples ga- 
lore of the failure of recognized 
conservation practices through 
lack of maintenance, there are 
possibly many more where there 
has been adequate maintenance, 
and where the land is still pro- 
ducing after a thousand years 
of cultivation. It is from these 
successes that we can obtain re- 
assurance of the soundness of 
our Own conservation program. 




















Story of the FFA 


Congratulations to the Future Farmers of America 
on their 25th anniversary . . . 


Condensed from The Duroc News 
M. J. Worthington 


M*** people today recog- 
nize and respect the blue- 
jacketed boys of the Future 
Farmers of America for this or- 
ganization has grown into 
one of the largest and 
most influential young farmer 
organizations. 

F.F.A. is the national organ- 
ization for farm boys who are 
students of vocational agricul- 
ture in the high schools. It now 
has approximately 8,500 local 
chapters and over 350,000 mem- 
bers throughout the United 
States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
In 1928 it officially had its be- 
ginning, and now in 1953 it is 
twenty-five years old—celebrat- 
ing its Silver Anniversary. 

F.F.A. really got its start back 
in the early 20’s. The Smith 
Hughes Act, passed by Congress 
in 1917, had provided funds to 
assist in establishing vocational 
agriculture in the rural public 
high schools. This made it pos- 
sible for a boy to study agri- 
culture under a teacher who was 
an agricultural college graduate 


especially trained for the job of 
teaching. The students were 
required to carry out farming 
projects of their own on their 
home farms and were encour- 
aged to develop these projects 
and build up an equity that 
would see them firmly estab- 
lished in farming themselves. 


The common interests of the 
vo-ag boys provided a natural 
tendency to form local agri- 
cultural clubs. These clubs 
were started in the early 1920's 
and went under a wide variety 
of names. By 1924 several state 
associations of these clubs were 
formed, as the teachers realized 
the need to develop the farm 
boy’s leadership abilities and 
help him become a part of the 
community. The use of par- 
liamentary procedure in club 
meetings, public speaking con- 
tests, and judging contests were 
started to help accomplish these 
objectives. 


Most of the early history of 
the F.F.A. is rather obscure be- 
cause it was primarily of local 
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nature. In 1926 state vocational 
agriculture leaders in the state 
of Virginia visualized what pos- 
sibilities a really sound state- 
wide program might do. So the 
Future Farmers of Virginia were 
organized with a constitution, 
ritual, degrees based on achieve- 
ment, and a program of work. 


This appropriate name with 
its sound organization soon 
spread and was copied by other 
states. 
sirability of forming a national 
organization was widespread. 
In the spring of 1928, the neces- 
sary steps toward establishing a 
national organization of voca- 
tional agriculture students were 
made. A meeting (the first 
national convention) was held 
in Kansas City on November 
20 during the American Royal 
Livestock Show. There, 33 vo- 
ag students, representing 18 
states, formally organized the 
Future Farmers of America. 


By 1929 thirty-five state asso- 
ciations had become affiliated 
and the organization had 30,000 
members. A_ steady increase 
built F.F.A. to 100,399 members 
in 47 states, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico by 1935. Rhode Island, 
the only state without an F.F.A. 
association, finally came into the 
national organization in 1947. 
With the exception of a few 
war years, growth 


has been 


In 1927 talk of the de-- 
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steadily upward. Membership 
now totals more than 350,000. 


Along with this growth in 
size, public recognition has also 
grown. Early support was large- 
ly in the form of judging prizes 
and premiums paid at livestock 
shows. Industries, large and 
small, along with many other 
business organizations were 
quick to recognize the import- 
ance of this over-all program of 
farming and leadership; and 
they wanted to become sponsors 
of various awards and phases of 
the F.F.A. program. In 1944 a 
separate organization known as 
the Future Farmers of America 
Foundation, Inc. was established 
for the purpose of pooling the 
funds of the many donors, and 
setting up a comprehensive na- 
tional award program for F.F.A. 
members. The Foundation has 
more than 350 donors and a 
1953 budget of $150,180.00. 


Further evidence of the pres- 
tige the F.F.A. has gained these 
past 25 years was the granting 
of a Charter of Incorporation 
by the United States Congress 
in 1950. Also, this fall the Post 
Office Department will issue a 
commemorative stamp to F.F.A. 

Space prohibits listing all of 
the activities of this organiza- 
tion, but they range on the local 
level from strictly recreational 
functions to self-development 
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programs that help the mem- 
bers establish themselves in 
farming. They engage in work 
to improve the community or 
may embark on fund raising 
campaigns to help support their 
local program—a program based 
on “learning by doing.” 

Many activities are conducted 
on a state-wide basis, and the 
State associations confer the 
coveted State-Farmer Degree. 
The national association awards 
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the highly respected American- 
Farmer Degree—a degree lim- 
ited on the basis of one in one 
thousand members. 


It is through these many ac- 
tivities that the F.F.A. gives the 
stimulus to farm boys to study 
and work harder so that they 
may later in life realize a greater 
confidence in themselves and 
become better citizens as well as 
farmers. 





Breed Chicks You Can Sex On Sight 


Poultry cross-breeding has produced some unusual results— 
and among them are red and white barred chickens. Earl W. 
Henderson, Michigan poultry specialist, points out that a possible 
advantage is less black pin feathers in broilers and market birds. 

White chickens are popular for the same reason, explains 
Henderson, but all-white birds are hard to separate by sex as 


baby chicks. Silver tones in red and white birds help; males us- 
ually have more silver. 


But the Michigan method results in,a better combination of 
meat type and egg production, ahediools claims, and it can be 
easily accomplished by any good poultryman in two, or possibly 
even one, generation. 

Cross a black and white barred bird—he suggests a Barred 
Rock—with a red variety such as a New Hampshire. Some red 
bars may appear in the first cross. If not, he advises taking black 
and white barred males from the first cross and breeding them to 
New Hampshires again. If you keep crossing the red and white 
barred males with New Hampshires, you will increase the supply. 
Then, by crossing red and white barred females with New Hamp- 
shire males, you can get chicks that can be sexed on sight—by the 
heavier silver strain in males. Experimental matings can improve 
this auto-sexing trait, the poultryman points out. 

Michigan Extension 











What Is Your Kind 
of Feeder Calf? 


Bigger cattle that make good use of roughage and produce more 
red meat and less fat are the cattle of the future. . . 


Condensed from The Polled Hereford World 


J. C. Miller 


HIS question of feeder calves 

is an age-old question and 
comes up wherever cattle and 
cattlemen gather. While they 
may agree on many of the re- 
quirements of -the ideal feeder 
calf or steer, differences of opin- 
ion are commonplace. Before 
attempting to discuss this point, 
we should consider the basic 
principles underlying a sound, 
commercial beef operation. 

WHY GROW BEEF 
CATTLE? There are many 
good reasons for growing beef 
cattle, but only the major ones 
will be listed here. Perhaps the 
most important one is that they 
provide a profitable means of 
marketing grass, forage or 
roughage. Secondly, beef cattle 
utilize unmarketable feed pro- 
duced on millions of acres of 
rough land where such vegeta- 





tion would otherwise go un- 
used. Third, when properly 
managed, a beef cattle enter- 
prise will normally be a sound 
and profitable one over a period 
of years. Fourth, the produc- 
tion of beef provides man’s fin- 
est food. Fifth, a sound beef 
cattle operation is a source of 
satisfaction to the owner and 
contributes toward a stable ag- 
riculture and better citizenship. 


While grains and other con- 
centrates will continue to make 
up a substantial portion of the 
ration for cattle, it is inevitable 
that in the future a higher per- 
centage of our nation’s beef 
supply will be produced from 
roughages in the form of green 
growing feeds, cured and de- 
hydrated hays, or ensilage. 

The economics of the com- 
mercial cattle business will 
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bring about a greater utilization 
of roughages through beef cattle 
whether we like it or not. 
Roughages are bulky, relatively 
low in total nutrients and high 
in fiber or cellulose. Because of 
the fermentation vat known as 
the rumen or paunch which 
cattle have, the bacteria in that 
vat can break down cellulose 
and convert it into useful com- 
pounds which are used for 
growth and fattening. Animals 
with simple stomachs can not 
do this; hence, they can utilize 
only small amounts of rough- 
ages. However, the pig and the 
chicken can make more efti- 
cient use of concentrates than 
can the cow or the sheep, and 
for that reason they will con- 
tinue to use increasing amounts 
of our grain production in the 
future. 


WHAT KIND OF STEER? 
If the steer of tomorrow is 
destined to make most of his 
growth from roughages, what 
kind of beast will utilize that 
kind of feed to best advantage? 
Will it be the small, refined, 
high quality kind, or one with 
more scale, more capacity, and 
more constitution? Numerous 
studies have been made compar- 
ing rate and economy of gain 
by cattle of large and small 
types, both in the feedlot and 
on pasture. When fed a fatten- 
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ing ration (about two parts 
concentrate to one part rough- 
age) small cattle have gained 
almost as fast and as econom- 
ically as large cattle for a short 
time, but because they fatten 
earlier and because it takes more 
feed to put on a pound of fat 
than it does a pound of red 
meat, small cattle are at a dis- 
advantage after a_ relatively 
short feeding period. Larger 
cattle will continue to make 
good and economical gains over 
a much longer period. Experi- 
ments have also demonstrated 
that the advantages favoring 
large cattle are even more strik- 
ing on pasture than in the 
feedlot. 


In performance and progeny 
tests conducted by the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion on young beef breeding 
animals, growing rations con- 
sisting of about two parts 
roughage to one part concen- 
trate are used. About 2,000 
young breeding animals have 
been tested over a 140-150 day 
feeding period since 1942. Al- 
most without exception, the 
higher gaining animals have 
been those with larger frames, 
more feed capacity and more 
growthy in general. Some young 
bulls have gained as much as 
three pounds daily on rations 
of 65 to 70 per cent roughage. 
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Others have gained barely half 
that amount on the same ration. 


There has been a surprising 
lack of relationship between so- 
called good beef conformation 
and satisfactory rate and econ- 
omy of gain. Does this mean 
our ideas of good beef type are 
all wrong? Do we need to ad- 
just our sights or to revise our 
standard of perfection? Should 
we place beauty and symmetry 
of form above performance? Or 
is it possible to combine desir- 
able form with satisfactory per- 
formance? Yes, it is possible to 
combine form and performance. 
A certain percentage of our 
cattle have it now. Our trouble 
lies in the fact we have over- 
emphasized form at the expense 
of performance. Any such pro- 
gram of selection is unsound and 
doomed to failure sooner or 
later. 


The final measure of a beef 
steer is in the evaluation of his 
carcass. Here again we need 
to revise our thinking and our 
standards of carcass values if 
we keep pace with consumer 
trends and with market condi- 
tions. At the present time, fats 
and oils are a glut on the mar- 
ket. The price of beef tallow 
and pork fat are today a night- 
mare to the packers. They 
make up a relatively small per- 
centage of the total value of the 
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carcass compared to a decade 
or so ago. 


Lard today is worth about 
half the price of live hogs on a 
per pound basis. In fact, we 
have such a backlog of fats and 
oils on hand now that con- 
siderable emphasis is being de- 
voted to finding ways of utilizing 
those fats and oils in livestock 
feeds. It hardly makes sense 
that we would fatten cattle and 
hogs to a degree where these 
surplus fats become a burden 
on the market. It is expensive 
to both producer and consumer. 
The only answer the writer can 
see is more emphasis on red 
meat and the revision of our 
breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment program designed to pro- 
duce more red meat at a lower 
cost. 


Carcass studies on _ several 
hundred cattle of varying grades 
and breeds have clearly demon- 
strated that differences in car- 
cass values and yields of various 
cuts, are much less than we have 
been led to believe by the ap- 
pearance of the animals on foot. 
In other words what might have 
been considered major differ- 
ences in levelness of rump, thick- 
ness and fullness of round, or 
covering over the loin and rump 
are not nearly so evident in the 
carcass hanging on the rail. 
This has been established as a 
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proven fact rather than an opin- 
ion. If this is true, it merely 
illustrates the fallacy of putting 
too much emphasis on minor 
details of our live animals at 
the expense of major considera- 
tions in the selection and breed- 
ing of animals best suited for 
conversion of roughages into 
meat rapidly and economically. 


The profitable commercial 
feeder type calf or steer should 
possess the following character- 
istics: (1) Growthiness as indi- 
cated by size of bone and body 
framework, (2) A deep, roomy 
middle, (3) Good width over 
back and loin, (4) Good health 
as indicated by bright, clear 
eyes, soft skin, and a glossy hair- 
coat, (5) Possess a quiet and 
docile disposition. Good breed- 
ing, as indicated by color, a 
broad, short head, level rump, 
full, deep twist and quarter are 
also desirable, but secondary to 
the first five points mentioned. 


The standard textbook de- 
scription of the ideal steer as 
having a short head, short neck, 
short body and short legs has 
been overplayed. Short is a 
negative sort of term and if you 
keep making a thing shorter in 
all its dimensions, you may not 
have enough left. The fallacy 
of this short “selection” has 
been amply demonstrated. 


If we can agree on the kind 
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of steer most profitable in the 
feedlot or on the range, we must 
provide the factory, namely the 
bull and cow herd, necessary to 
produce the desired end prod- 
uct. What has been said for 
the description of the good-do- 
ing kind of feeder steer applies 
equally well to the bull and the 
cow. There are no short cuts 
or magic formulae for selecting 
breeding stock. However, if we 
just bear in mind these few 
simple fundamentals necessary 
for a profitable operation with- 
out being misled by minor 
points or frills, the chances for 
success should be reasonably 
good. 


One of the basic principles 
which we should insist on in 
the selection of bulls, partic- 
ularly where heifer calves are 
kept for replacement is that the 
bull be out of a good produc- 
ing cow and that she give 
enough milk to raise that calf 
to good weight at weaning time. 
The best measure of the milking 
ability of a beef cow is the 
weight and condition of her 
calf at weaning time. She must 
raise her calf unassisted to pro- 
vide that measure. Weight for 
age, growthiness, amount of 
bone, quality of skin and hair, 
natural fleshing or muscling, 
and disposition are all import- 
ant. Too, we like a good beefy 
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conformation, but let’s don’t 
overlook some of those basic 
points so commonly covered up 
with fat and with artificial feed- 
ing and management. 

In the case of the cow herd, 
size and scale, weight for age 
and ruggedness are just as im- 
portant as in the case of the 
bull. In addition, every cow 
should be on a production test 
and if she does not raise an ac- 
ceptable calf at weaning age, 
she should be discarded. Reg- 
ular breeding, sound udders, 
longevity and disposition are al- 
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so factors to be considered. 

There are no short cuts to 
success in the beef cattle bus- 
iness, but if we boil it down to 
its simplest form and don’t lose 
sight of the basic. principles 
necessary for success, it amounts 
to a selection program based 
on performance. A measure of 
performance requires a good 
set of records and a set of farm 
scales. Production records and 
the courage to use them as a 
guide to selection are the first 
requirements for a_ successful 
beef cattle enterprise. 


Rise In Cattle Market 


Forecast By Late ‘54 


With most observers predicting a disposal of surplus beef cattle 
by late 1954 or early 1955 and a subsequent rise in the market, an 
expert urges farmers to consider establishing beef herds now. 

A. V. Allen, North Carolina animal husbandry specialist, said 
that the market is bound to go up, whereas two years ago it was 


bound to go down. 


“This is the most favorable time in two years 


to buy foundation and replacement females,” he said. 

“A man buying heifer calves now could breed in the spring of 
’54 so that they would calve in the spring of ’55—in time to hit the 
expected rising market,” Allen explained. 


Wool Prices Are Better—Strengthening of world demand, move- 













ment of a substantial part of the domestic clip into the loan pro- 
gram, and additions to the stockpile in the United Kingdom have 
resulted in a gradual rise in wool prices in world markets since 
early 1952. Boston quotations for domestic wools have been rela- 
tively stable in recent months and well above a year earlier. Prices 
received by domestic growers for shorn wool this season have been 


averaging slightly above the national average loan rate of 53.1 
cents under the 1953 program. 





Cut Costs by 


Feeding More Forage 


Better grass and roughage for most 
farmers will bring more profits . . . 


Condensed from The 


en 





Agricultural Situation 


Esther M. Colvin 


| ge onenie in many parts of 
the country are finding that 
more forage and less grain in 
the livestock ration bring lower 


costs. And that is not all it 
does. It saves manpower and 
scarce materials. Because of 


these savings more feed can be 
produced and thus more live- 
stock can be fed. This in- 
creases returns from livestock 
farming or dairying still further. 

The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in cooperation with 
State agricultural experiment 
stations, has made several stud- 
ies of the effects of substituting 
forage for grain in feeding 
livestock. 


SOME OF THE FINDINGS 
In the Corn Belt many farms 


that grow much _ high-quality 
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forage have higher incomes than 
similar farms that produce little 
good forage. This is why. The 
grass and legumes in the rota- 
tion increase yields of grain 
crops and the extra grain brings 
extra money. The greater acre- 
ages of grass and legumes also 
permit farmers to feed more 
roughage-eating animals. These 
extra animals also bring extra 
returns. 

But substituting forage for 
grain can be overdone, for it 
substitutes at a diminishing 
rate. Data from many feeding 
experiments were examined so 
that some of these substitution 
rates could be established. Here 
is an example: 

In producing 8,500 pounds of 
4-per cent fat-corrected milk per 
cow, each added pound of for- 

Situation, D. 


Washington 25, C. 
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age substituted for grain in the 
ration replaced nearly a pound 
of grain when the quantity of 
hay fed was stepped up from 
6,000 to 6,500 pounds. But in 
increasing the quantity of hay 
fed from 9,500 to 10,000 pounds, 
each added pound of hay re- 
placed only around a third of a 
pound of grain. 

A diminishing rate of replace- 
ment was found also in feeding 
sheep, hogs, and feeder cattle. 


Let’s jump to another part of 
the country. Grassland plays an 
important role in the agricul- 
ture of Pennsylvania. But how 
much of it now produces rough- 
age of high quality? 

In 1948, permanent pastures 
produced about 41 per cent of 
all pasture feed on dairy farms 
in the central part of the state, 
but only 18 per cent of the pas- 
tures were rated as good. Ro- 
tation pastures, which provided 
31 per cent of the pasture feed, 
fared somewhat better, with 27 
per cent rated as good. The 
rest of the pasture feed was pro- 
vided by aftermath of hay and 
new grass seedings, 22 and 6 
per cent, respectively. 

These pastures did not pro- 
vide the quantity of pasture 
feed that could have been ef- 
fectively utilized by the herd. 
The critical problem comes in 
summer. Many of the perma- 
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nent pastures could be im- 
proved by applying lime to 
correct the soil acidity, and fer- 
tilizer and manure to increase 
the available supply of plant 
nutrients. The rotation pas- 
tures need more legumes in the 
ground cover. 


The quality of the roughage 
a cow eats has a lot to do with 
the amount she will consume 
and with the proportion of the 
feed nutrients that become 
available for production of 
milk. On good pasture, an 
average cow will eat enough 
each day to produce 17.5 pounds 
of 4-per cent milk. But on poor 
pasture she will eat no more 
than enough to maintain her- 
self. She will eat enough good 
hay to produce 22.5 pounds of 
milk but on poor hay she will 
just maintain herself. 


Two plans for adjusting pas- 
tures and forage were proposed 
for a typical farm in Pennsy]l- 
vania. The first would include 
adequate pasture during the 
grazing season and enough good 
roughage as hay or silage, to 
combine with the present rate 
of feeding grain for the present 
herd of cows. The second would 
increase the number of cows 
and would make maximum use 
of pasture and roughage. Un- 
der both plans, the net cash in- 
come would increase. 
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On a typical New England 
dairy farm, both production 
and quality of forage could be 
increased by using more fer- 
tilizer, shorter rotations, and 
more legumes. The increased 
forage would permit more cows 
and more milk per cow. This 
would add up to an increase of 
about 40 per cent more milk 
per farm. True, expenses would 
increase, although not as much 
as receipts and not in propor- 
tion to production of milk. 
Thus the cost of producing 
milk would be lowered and net 
farm income would be greater. 


Michigan’s dairy cow herd 
numbers nearly a million head. 
If dairymen used more high- 
quality roughage, the feed bill 
for the herd would be lowered 
by several million dollars each 
year. 


On 6 dairy farms in the south 
central part of the state, 3 
groups of 11 cows each were 
given all the high-quality hay 
or legume-grass silage or both 
that they could eat in 300 days 
of lactation. The three groups 
were given different quantities 
of concentrate per cow. The 
more concentrate they ate the 
less roughage they consumed. 


Result: The group that got 
the low-concentrate heavy-rough- 
age ration gave highest returns 
above cost of feed. Actually, 


the difference in production of 
milk among groups was slight. 


Some pastures must be irri- 
gated for best results. In north- 
eastern Colorado a study is 
under way on the best way to 
establish such pastures, how to 
maintain and manage them, and 
the returns to be expected from 
them. 


After allowing a year to get 
the pastures going, farmers who 
cooperated in the study ob- 
tained as high as 18 animal unit 
months of grazing per acre, but 
the average in 1950 was only 5 
animal unit months. To main- 
tain the pastures, from 2 to 14 
irrigations were made, although 
the usual number was 4 or 5. 
Irrigation water applied in 1950 
amounted to 30 acre-inches per 
acre. More frequent irrigations 
with less water applied would 
improve the pastures. 

Farmers who had more than 
one pasture, practiced rotation 
grazing. Rest periods are es- 
sential for good stands of 
alfalfa. These, with proper ap- 
plication of commercial fertiliz- 
er, keep pastures producing 
longer. 


These Colorado farmers real- 
ized an average net return of 
$30.23 an acre for their irrigated 
pastures. 


Grass SILAGE PROFITABLE 
In Wisconsin, farmers have 
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found making and feeding grass 
silage profitable. Losses in feed 
value are less when grasses and 
legumes are put in-silos. Less 
corn is used for silage, therefore 
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hardest work involved in mak- 
ing silage. 

Why has production of grass 
silage spread so slowly? The 
answer lies in three bottlenecks: 








(1) Farmers are uncertain as to 
“how it will turn out’; (2) it 
takes labor and money for 
equipment; and (3) not all have 
the necessary storage room or 
can build it. 


more is available as grain for 
hogs and poultry. 


The farmers found that the ° 
quality of grass silage depends 
mainly upon its moisture con- 


tent. They discovered also that The results of these studies 
a field chopper takes about half show that better grass and 
as much time as any other roughage for most farmers is 
method and does away with the _ possible. 





Aerial Application Controls Mesquite and Oak 


During the past two years about a million acres of mesquite 
infested Texas rangeland has been sprayed with chemicals. According 
to A. H. Walker, Texas range specialist, results have generally been 
goed. Aerial spraying, he adds, is the most popular and practical 
m.thed for applying the chemicals. 


‘ 

Recent research findings at the Spur Experiment Station show 
that one-half to two-thirds of a pound of low volatile ester 2,4,5-T 
applied in an emulsion of one gallon of diesel or fuel oil and three 
gallons of water will give good results. This, says Walker, is a reduc- 
tion in the amount of the recommended chemical and should cut the 
per acre application cost. 


The condition of the mesquite growth at the time the spray is 
applied has a strong bearing upon the final results, says the specialist. 
Generally, he says, the proper time for making the chemical applica- 
tion is from seven to eleven weeks—50 to 60 days—after the mesquite 
leaf out in the spring. Best kills, he explains, are obtained when soil 
moisture is good and the mesquites are making a lush growth. 

















ARTIFICIAL BREEDING OF 





DAIRY CATTLE 


Step-by-step, how to organize a breeding 


co-op and get good results from 
artificial breeding . . . 


Condensed from Wyoming Circular 126 


I. W. Slater and Don C. Brown 


RTIFICIAL breeding of 
dairy cattle is the artificial 
introduction of semen into the 
genital tract of the female, as 
contrasted with the natural 
way of mating the female with 
the male animal. 


This method is not new. It 
was first demonstrated in Italy, 
Russia, and Denmark and has 
been used by organized dairy 
cattle breeding associations in 
parts of the United States for 
more than 15 years. Artificial 
breeding has been the most 
rapidly adopted voluntary man- 
agement program since the be- 
ginning of the dairy industry. 
In 1938 the first association was 
organized in this country. By 
1952 more than 40 states had 
successful operating associations. 
Cow numbers bred artificially 


have increased from less than 
10,000 in 1939 to more than 4 
million in 1952. 


ORGANIZING AN ASSOCIATION 

A cooperative breeding asso- 
ciation is a group of farmers 
owning dairy cattle and organ- 
ized to artificially breed their 
cows and heifers to selected 
bulls. Semen is purchased from 
central bull studs. Central units 
care for the bulls, collect and 
ship the semen, and keep com- 
plete records on all cows bred. 

Interested individuals determ- 
ine from farmers amount of lo- 
cal interest in an _ artificial 
breeding association. If there 
is enough, they conduct, with 
the assistance of the County 
Agricultural Agent and Exten- 
sion Dairymen, a survey and 
careful analysis of the area from 


Reprinted from Extension Circular 126, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
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the standpoint of available cat- 
tle, interest in herd improve- 
ment, and general adaptability 
to dairy farming. A broad ed- 
ucation program precedes or- 
ganization and beginning of 
operation. Advantages and lim- 
itations of artificial breeding 
are fully explained. 
REQUIREMENTS For A 
SUCCESSFUL ASSOCIATION 

1. A minimum of 1000 cows 
available for artificial service 
within a radius of 20 miles of a 
central point for each local unit. 

2. Hard surface roads and 
adequate telephone facilities 
for efficient operation of a 
breeding unit. 

§. Services of a well-trained, 
reliable inseminator or _ tech- 
nician. For small units of 300 
to 600 cows, a part-time insem- 
inator or the milk tester-in- 
seminator system may prove 
satisfactory while building up 
to 1000 or more cows. 

4. A complete and accurate 
system of keeping all service 
and financial records of the 
association. 

5. A board of directors and 
officers who are leaders in their 
community and who use the 
services of the artificial breeding 
association. 


6. A sound financial plan, 
with no delinquent accounts. 
Costs 


In a cooperative a member- 
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ship fee is essential and gen- 
erally required. It probably is 
more satisfactory to operate with 
a lifetime than with an annual 
membership fee. This fee may 
be $5 to $10 and used to pur- 
chase permanent equipment and 
provide a working fund. 


Experiences with artificial 
breeding indicate the cost per 
service may be expected to 
range from $7 to $10 per cow. 
Service fee is used to pay the 
inseminator, cost of semen, and 
local operating expenses. This 
fee entitles the member to one, 
two, or three services per cow, 
depending upon the number 
required. If more than three 
services are required, there is 


an additional charge which 
varies. 

WHAT To Avolp 
1, Do not use make-shift 
methods or practice  short- 
cuts in organization and 
management. 


2. Do not fail to stress the 
fact that conception rates will 
be about the same as with nat- 
ural breeding and the fact that 
cows vary in their breeding 
efficiency. 

3. Do not allow a dairyman 
to join the association if he 
does not believe in it. There 
no longer is any question that 
artificial breeding is successful. 
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4. Do not sign up your whole 
herd to be bred artificially and 
then call only the inseminator to 
breed cows, that you have failed 
to get in calf by natural service. 
Chances are they will not con- 
ceive from artificial service. 


5. Do not allow members to 
become delinquent. Collect for 
each cow inseminated as soon 
as the job is finished. Better 
yet, collect in advance for a cer- 
tain percentage of the herd. 


After your local unit is or- 
ganized, do not be discouraged 
if the unit does not grow right 
away. There are always a few 
who let their neighbors try it 
first. Others try it on a few 
cows to see what happens. 


Purebred dairy cattle breed 
associations accept artificially 
bred cattle for registration when 
certain special forms are filled 
out by owner of the bull from 
which semen is obtained, owner 
of the cow inseminated, and 
from the inseminator. All dairy 
breed associations require that 
all bulls used in artificial breed- 
ing associations be blood typed. 
This is done to settle any par- 
entage questions which may 
arise. 


INCREASING PRODUCTION AND 
INCOME 


There are both advantages 
and limitations to artificial 
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breeding. Actually the under- 
lying purpose is to use bulls 
with proven inheritance for 
herd improvement and _in- 
creased production. 


The Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try reports that on January lI, 
1952, there were 2,324 sires used 
in artificial breeding  associ- 
ations. Nine hundred and nine 
or 39.1 per cent of these were 
proven sires. Most of them 
were proven in Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association herds. 
They had.20,697 daughters with 
35,328 records which averaged 
10,483 pounds of milk and 446 
pounds of butterfat. This is 
76 pounds more butterfat per 
cow than the average DHIA 
cow produced in 1951. 


The demand for proven bulls 
is considerably greater than the 
supply. Many dairymen feel 
they cannot afford to buy bulls 
with high provings or young 
bulls with high production 
close-up in their pedigrees with 
the chances of their female off- 
spring to be higher produc- 
ers than their dams. Artificial 
breeding makes available sires 
of proved inheritance for milk 
and fat production to large 
groups of dairymen. 


Table 1 shows that the high- 
er the production per cow the 
higher the returns above feed 
cost. These records were com- 
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piled by the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry from data 


from Dairy Herd Improvement 
selected Association records for 1951. 








Table 1 
Level of Value of Income Feed Cost 
Milk Product Feed Over Feed Per 100 
Production Per Cow Cost Cost Lbs. of Milk 
lbs. dollars dollars dollars dollars 
5,000 269 135 134 2.70 
7,000 356 152 204 2.17 
9,000 421 165 256 1.83 
11,000 473 176 297 1.60 
13,000 533 189 344 1.45 
15,000 600 200 400 1.33 
17,000 660 212 448 1.25 





ADVANTAGES OF ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


dad 





1. Sires of proved milk and 
butterfat production transmit- 
ting ability are available to all 
dairymen. 

2. Danger and labor of keep- 
ing a bull are eliminated. 


3. Use of mature proved bulls 
on yearling heifers is not a 
problem. 

4. Cost of artificial service is 
less than that of buying, feed- 
ing, and caring for an average 
bull, especially in herds of 15 
cows or less. 


5. Method of securing calves 
from outstanding bulls increases 
pride of ownership and increas- 
es profits through sale of higher 
value surplus stock. 


6. Higher profits are made 
from higher producing cows 
which are daughters of good 
proven sires. 

7. Breeding efficiency of bulls 
used artificially is constantly 
checked, greatly reducing the 
likelihood of breeding cows to 
a sterile bull. 

8. Enables control of spread 
of disease of the reproductive 
system. 

9. Associations can pay the 
price asked for a good proven 
bull more easily than most in- 
dividual dairymen. 

10. Greater use is obtained 
from these good sires. Average 
in the nation is 1000 cows per 
sire per year. 


ae 
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Reproduction in dairy cattle 
is a complicated process. Many 
factors may interfere with nor- 
mal conception. Whether the 
sperm is introduced artificially 
or naturally, however, there is 
no difference in the number of 
times a cow is bred before she 
settles nor in the sex, size, or 
strength of the offspring. 


CAUSES OF PooR CONCEPTION 
RATES 


A knowledge and understand- 
ing of the process of reproduc- 
tion will help eliminate some 
causes of poor conception rates. 


Proper time of breeding both 
artificially and naturally during 
the heat or estrous period is im- 
portant. The normal heat cycle 
is 21 days, but may vary from 
18 to 24 days in non-pregnant 
cows. A heat cycle longer or 
shorter than this or signs of heat 
in pregnant cows may indicate 
an abnormal condition. Length 
of the heat period varies from 6 
to 27 hours. Average is 18 
hours. Probably 70 to 75 per 
cent of females show signs of 
heat in the forenoon and 25 to 
30 per cent in the afternoon. 


Ten to 12 hours after the ani- 
mal no longer shows signs of 
heat, the follicle on the ovary 
erupts or ovulation occurs, and 
the ovum or eggs is washed from 
the follicle into the Fallopian 
tube. The egg (1/130 inch in 


diameter) travels downward and 
lives about 6 hours after being 
shed. The sperm introduced 
by the technician travels toward 
the egg and lives 24 to 30 hours 
after being placed in the fe- 
male. Generally the sperm re- 
quires 5 to 6 hours to reach the 
egg after being introduced. 
When the sperm reaches the egg, 
most often in the Fallopian 
tube or oviduct, fertilization is 
complete. 


Conception might not occur 
because: First, the egg is not 
successfully washed from the 
follicle; second, the egg does 
not reach the Fallopian tube; 
third, the egg does not contact 
a live sperm; and fourth, not all 
eggs develop successfully after 
fertilization. 

The herd owner, as well as 
the inseminator and the local 
association officers, has a defin- 
ite responsibility to the artificial 
breeding program. 


He must keep his cows in 
good breeding health, observe 
cows closely at calving time to 
see that they calve normally and 
clean out afterwards, and call a 
veterinarian if help is needed. 
A retained afterbirth may cause 
delayed breeding or sterility in 
the future. 


Accurate records are essen- 
tial in the success of the breed- 
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ing program. The herd owner 
should observe cattle closely for 
signs of heat; anticipate future 
heat periods and watch for 
them; and record heat periods, 
breeding dates, calving dates, 
and other information that may 
affect breeding efficiency of the 
individual cow. It is impossible 
to diagnose breeding troubles 
without all this information, 
plus a knowledge of the feeding 
and management practices used 
within the herd. 

When the herd owner ob- 
serves a cow in heat and puts in 
a call for the inseminator, it is 
then his duty to put the cow in 
a stanchion and have her ready 
to avoid delay when the in- 
seminator arrives. The owner 
should be present when the ani- 
mal is bred. At this time he 
and the inseminator can discuss 
mutual problems. 

The time schedule in Table 
2 is suggested for maximum 
breeding efficiency. 

NUTRITION AND MANAGEMENT 

Methods used in feeding and 
managing the herd influence 
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non-return or conception rates. 
Cows on a high plane of pro- 
duction seem to be more diffi- 
cult to settle than lower produc- 
ing cows. Cows bred too soon 
after calving have a low con- 
ception rate. A good rule is to 
breed 60 to 85 days after calv- 
ing or at the third heat period. 
It is best to have females bred 
at the middle or end of the heat 
period. 


An ample supply of vitamins, 
particularly Vitamin A, is es- 
sential to reproduction. Good, 
green leafy alfalfa, green pas- 
tures, or any freshly harvested 
green feed furnishes Vitamin A. 
Silage made from green corn— 
yellow varieties—and good grass 
and legume silages are relatively 
high in Vitamin A. Lack of 
Vitamin A in the female causes 
an over-activity of the ovary. 
Alfalfa hay, stored longer than 
a year, or hay that has lost its 
green color is low in Vitamin A. 


Females need sufficient salt 
and minerals—particularly phos- 
phorus for best results. A good 


Table 2 


Cows First Observed 


Best Time To 





Too Late For 


in Heat Breed Good Results 
Ses Afternoon same day.... Next forenoon 
Forenoon Late same day or 
(9 a.m.-12 noon)..... early next day.......... After 10 a.m. next day 
Fe ccccstcremnnensiin Next forenoon 


a -- After 2 p.m. next day 
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practice is to make available to 
cows steamed bone-meal and 
crushed rock salt in a _ box 
placed in the pasture or feed 
lot. 


For best breeding results, fe- 
males should be in a good 
thrifty condition—not too fat 
and not too thin. 


DISEASES 


Reproduction is affected by 
diseases as Bangs or Brucellosis, 
trichomoniasis, vaginitis, or re- 
tained placentas (after births). 
Placentas improperly removed 
may cause females not to con- 
ceive later. Other diseases or 
abnormalties also affect concep- 
tion. In cows with Bangs di- 
sease, the placenta is more 
likely to be retained than in 
healthy females. 


Trichomoniasis—is a disease 
characterized by difficulties in 
breeding, early abortions, tem- 
porary sterility and pyometra 
(accumulation of pus in the 
uterus). 


Infection may cause one of 
several things. First, the ani- 
mal may fail to conceive; sec- 
ond, conception may take place 
and be followed by abortion; 
third, fetus may die within the 
uterus, which then becomes 
filled with a characteristic thin, 
grayish white, almost odorless 
fluid; and fourth, a normal 
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birth may occur in spite of the 
infection. Trichomoniasis is in- 
troduced in the herd by a new 
cow or bull which is infected. 


Vaginitis—is a type of infec- 
tion localizing in the vulva and 
vagina of the cow. Infection 
causes inflammation and forma- 
tion of numerous small pustules 
or nodules. Infection may be 
recognized by looking at the 
vulva. 


Cows affected with vaginitis 
are difficult to settle. The 
fertilized egg seems to die early 
because of the action of the in- 
fected tissues. 


Retained Placentas—or pla- 
centas that are expelled un- 
naturally or adhere to the 
uterus—may cause reproduction 
troubles. Pus in the uterus 
sometimes caused by retained 
placentas can kill good sperm 
before fertilization. There is 
less danger of spreading di- 


sease when cows are bred 
artificially than when _ bred 
naturally. 


Consult your local veterin- 
arian when suspicious or when 
presence of any abnormal breed- 
ing condition arises. 


FERTILITY OF SEMEN 


Every effort is made by tech- 
nicians at bull studs to supply 
good viable semen to insemina- 
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tors. Semen from each bull is 
examined under a microscope 
before being shipped to the lo- 
cal association. It also is 
checked there before being used 
by the local inseminator. Thus, 
a better check is made on bulls 
used artificially than when used 
naturally. 


After semen is collected it is 
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diluted, carefully handled, and 
maintained at a temperature 
from 34 to 38 degrees. When 
properly handled and refriger- 
ated, good conception rates can 
be expected from semen that is 
2 to 4 days old. Many associ- 
ations have their semen shipped 
to them three times a week. 


What To Do About Dwarfism 


Is dwarfism on the increase in beef herds? 


question likely is “yes, 


The answer to that 


say Virginia animal husbandmen. 


They explain that the dwarf trait is an inheritable factor 


which is recessive. 
male. 


The factor is carried both by the male and fe- 
Some people think the dwarf trait is getting stronger, but 


this is wrong. Breeders are accidentally getting more animals that 


carry the trait. 


At birth the body dimensions of a dwarf are about the same 
as for normal calves, with the exception that the dwarf calves are 


slightly wider and blockier. 


Although présent at birth, dwarfism 


is hard to distinguish, but it becomes more noticeable with age. 
First calf heifers may have difficulty in giving birth to dwarf 


calves because the calf’s body is wider. 


are also common. 


Slightly bulging foreheads 


At three to four months of-age, the calves show 


marked dwarfism and some begin to have extended paunches. 
None of the defective calves lives for more than two years. 

What should you do if dwarf calves appear in your herd? 
First, get rid of your bull because he has already proved he is a 


carrier. 


also proved carriers. 


Not only does he produce dwarf calves, but he produces 
calves which look normal but carry the dwarf traits. 
also get rid of the cows which produce dwarf calves. 


You should 
They are 


However, in the larger herds, some carrier 
cows can be kept to test future herd sires. 


A bull must be mated 


with at least 13 proved carriers before you can be absolutely sure 


he is free of dwarfism. 


Virginia Extension 





Big Yields of Quality Crops 


Wise use of fertilizer is a 
high paying investment .. . 





Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


Malcolm H. McVickar 





T TAKES large quantities of 
plant food to raise big yields 
of quality crops. If the soil is 
not yielding up enough plant 
food to produce big yields, the 
deficit must be supplied by 
commercial fertilizer or manure 
or profits will dwindle. 


On several occasions the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has 
credited commercial fertilizers 
with at least 25 per cent of our 
total crop production. 


The fertilizer industry in 
America had a modest begin- 
ning in Baltimore, Maryland, in 
1850. Today its more than 
1,100 plants employ 32,000 per- 
sons and produces goods valued 
at more than half a billion dol- 
lars annually. 


In early days fertilizers con- 
sisted largely of guanos, ma- 
nures and organic wastes. Even 
as late as 1990, natural organic 
materials—largely seed meals, 
dried blood, meat meal, tankage, 


meal, and hair and wool wastes 
—made up a great portion of 
our fertilizer, especially fertilizer 
nitrogen. 


Perhaps the greatest develop- 
ment in nitrogen fertilizer came 
when man learned how to make 
synthetic nitrogen from the air. 
Today this is our principal 
source of this major plant food. 

In the beginning superphos- 
phate, our chief source of phos- 
phoric acid, was manufactured 
by mixing phosphate rock with 
acid in pits or iron kettles—a 
crude process indeed. Today 
more than 50 per cent of the 
world’s superphosphate comes 


from the United States. Last 
year our American \ farmers 
used the equivalent ‘of 11,- 


000,000 tons of 20 per cent 
superphosphate. 

In 1850, the fertilizer indus- 
try’s year of birth, the only 
sources of potash were wood 
ashes and organic wastes, such 
as tobacco stems and _ wool 


ground leather, hoof and hornscraps. Discovery of potash salts 
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at Stassfurt, Germany, in 1856 
provided the first commercial 
source of potash in quantity. 
But we were dependent on for- 
eign supplies long after the first 
shipment came to this country 
in 1861. In 1910, when foreign 
contracts were canceled, the ex- 
tent of our dependence on Ger- 
many was emphasized, and dur- 
ing World War I importation 
of potash from abroad ceased 
altogether. 


An intensive search by gov- 
ernment agencies and private 
industry led to establishment of 
our great domestic potash in- 


dustry. In 1951, more than 
1,337,300 tons of locally-pro- 
duced potash were used on 
American farms. 

What does use of _ these 
fertilizers mean to American 
agriculture? 


In 1952, Kansas farmers used 
261,071 tons of commercial fer- 
tilizer. The same year Missouri 
farmers applied 465,319 tons. 
Just 12 years ago, in 1941, total 
fertilizer consumption in Kan- 
sas was only 22,385 tons and in 
Missouri only 96,900 tons were 
used. 

One might ask whether the 
amazing increase—872 per cent 
in Kansas and 382 per cent in 
Missouri—is justified. There's 
no doubt about it. The need 
is obvious. Each year approxi- 
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mately 234,000 tons of nitrogen, 
91,600 tons of phosphoric acid 
and 134,300 tons of potash are 
removed from Kansas farms in 
the form of crops harvested. 
Contrast these figures with the 
amounts returned in 1951 thru 
use of fertilizer—14,800 tons of 
nitrogen, 46,000 tons of phos- 
phoric acid and only 2,400 tons 
of potash. 


We'll all gree, I am sure, that 
each year will see more and 
more fertilizer going on Kansas 
and Missouri farms. Farmers 
are increasingly aware that fer- 
tilizers pay and pay well. One 
year an investment of $1 in fer- 
tilizer returned $6.50 in addi- 
tional wheat on 2 fertility test 
plots in Reno county, Kansas. 
What’s more, the same thing 
happened even though the crop 
suffered from dry weather until 
extremely late in the season. 
Under such conditions the yield 
of wheat was pushed up on the 
Clinton Trostle farm, near 
Nickerson, from 22.3 to 40.5 
bushels per acre. All it took to 
do the job was $5.34 worth of 
fertilizer. This small invest- 
ment returned $35.10 in addi- 
tional wheat—a return of $6.57 
for each dollar spent for 
fertilizer. 


On the Wilbur McGonigle 
farm in the same area where 
the wheat was preceded by alfal- 
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fa, an application of 80 pounds 
of 45 per cent superphosphate 
stepped the yield up by 9.6 
bushels. Where no _ fertilizer 
was applied the yield was 39.7 
bushels per acre, but this 
small application of phosphate 
jumped it to 49.3 bushels per 
acre. Fertilizer cost amounted 
to only $2.88 an acre compared 
with an increase of $18.72 for 
the additional wheat—still a 
worthwhile return of $6.50 for 
each dollar invested in fertilizer. 


Look also at what happened 
in Missouri. In a series of tests 
involving every major soil type 
in the state, a good fertiliza- 
tion program raised the average 
corn yield from 53 bushels, 
where no fertilizer was used, to 
93.5 bushels per acre. Average 
fertilization amounted to 74 
pounds of nitrogen, 75 pounds 
of phosphoris acid and 38 
pounds of potash. Prof. Arnold 
W. Klemme, who was in charge 
of the work, has this to. say: 
“Fields used in these studies 
were above average used for 
corn in Missouri. Yet full soil 
treatments gave an increase of 
40.5 bushels per acre. Cost of 
the full treatment was about 
$20 per acre. Only about one- 
half of the phosphate, 38 
pounds, and three-fifths of the 
potash, 23 pounds, were re- 
moved in the corn crop. On 
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fertilized fields there were 37 
pounds more phosphate and 15 
pounds more potash returned 
than were removed. At farm 
fertilizer prices the phosphate 
would be worth $3.33 and the 
potash $1.05 or a total residual 
value of $15.62 for 40.5 bushels 
of corn.” 


If one figures corn at $1.50 
per bushel, the return for each 
dollar invested in fertilizer is 
approximately 4 for 1, a splen- 
did investment, indeed. But 
there is more reason for grow- 
ing large yields than profits 
alone. Scientists at the Mis- 
souri Agricultural Experiment 
Station have found by growing 
big crops of corn the land is 
actually improved. They say: 
“There is much experimental 
evidence, which shows high acre 
yields of corn, 100 bushels or 
more per acre, will return more 
residues to the soil than legume 
crops turned back. For ex- 
ample, in our studies in 1951, a 
120-bushel corn crop left 8,800 
pounds of tops and leaves on 
the land. An 80-bushel corn 
crop left 5,600 pounds, and a 40- 
bushel corn crop about 4,000 
pounds. It would take a full 
year’s growth of sweet clover 
in its second year to equal the 
8,800 pounds of organic resi- 
dues put into the soil by the 
120-bushel corn crop. 

























Better Check Your 


FARM FIRE INSURANCE 


Higher building costs make old ideas 
of insurance coverage obsolete .. . 


Condensed from Hoard’s Dairyman 
Clarence T. Hubbard 


_— week losses ranging 
from $1,000 up to a half 
million dollars are being un- 
necessarily experienced. Not in 
the stock market but by prop- 
erty owners, in not having suf- 
ficient fire insurance on build- 
ings and equipment. 

Many people are suffering 
from the hypnosis that “it won’t 
happen to me.” 

It is wise, however, to make 
certain that your property is not 
underinsured. Do not wait un- 
til your fire insurance policies 
come up for expiration to make 
this adjustment but take care of 
the situation immediately. 

The inflation of real estate 
replacement, and it’s the re- 
placement value of your barns 
and other outbuildings and 
your dwellings which are in- 
sured, has not yet stopped spiral- 





ing upward. The chances are 
ten to one that you are now 
underinsured. Do not rely up- 
on a superficial guess estimate 
but have a competent appraiser 
go over your properties. 


Some insurance agents and 
brokers in good intent have 
rendered such service with the 
aid of insurance company spe- 
cialists. However, this is not 
too reliable and the estimates 
are always given in writing with 
a cautionary statement that they 
are not guaranteed to be correct. 

Assume that a value specialist 
informs you that one of your 
barns would cost $18,000 to re- 
place. After a total loss you 
discovered that the cost was 
$22,000. The fact that you had 
in your possession a previous 
estimate of $18,000 would give 
you no recourse to collect the 
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additional $4,000 for which you 
definitely would be the loser. 


Actually, the fire insurance 
companies will accept insurance 
up to 100% of your present re- 
placement values. This may 
change. As soon as there is 
evidence to the underwriters 
that inflation is over and defla- 
tion is taking place, or a “top- 
ping out” as it were, these un- 
derwriters will only want about 
80%, or 90% insurance to value 
in order to allow for a depreci- 
ation which might be invisibly 
taking place. 


Underwriters never want their 
properties overinsured. There 
is some talk of property values 
beginning to recede, but it has 
been so slight and so spotty that 
at this time you can get most 
any fire insurance company to 
accept insurance up to the full 
value of your property. 


If you cannot obtain one of 
the trained insurance special- 
ists to appraise your barns, 
buildings, and dwelling and 
tenant houses, and if you can- 
not afford a professional ap- 
praiser familiar with the build- 
ing replacement costs, then you 
must guess it out the best you 
can. Otherwise procure coun- 
sel from some friend in the 
building and contracting bus- 
iness, or some real _ estate 
operator. 
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If you wait to adjust your in- 
surance until you are about to 
renew your policies, it may be 
too late, as such policies are of- 
ten written for three and five- 
year terms. I have personally 
talked with the heads of a large 
number of the loss departments 
of long established fire insurance 
companies, large and small, and 
to crystallize their comments in- 
to one it is about as follows: 
“About two out of three losses 
received today ... bring out the 
startling fact of continued un- 
der-insurance carried. In the 
majority of cases the policyhold- 
er intended to increase his poli- 
cy on renewal a few months 
hence but in the meantime suf- 
fers a loss and finds that infla- 
tion has caught him unprepared. 
It’s a sad daily story with us.” 


You might think that fire in- 
surance companies would not 
be too anxious to correct this, 
as it is a situation which con- 
serves many thousands of dol- 
lars in the aggregate which they 
do not have to pay out in losses. 
However, the fact is that the 
companies feel just the opposite 
and would prefer that everyone 
was insured to full value. They 
want good public relations. 
And they have done everything 
possible through their agents 
and traveling representatives to 
correct this situation, but the 
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policyholders in too many in- 
stances still feels sure that he 
will not be the one to have a 
bad loss. 


In arriving at this reasoning 
the farm policyholder dwells 
too much on the thoughts of 
fire only. Fire is a major haz- 
ard on farm property where 
without fire department protec- 
tion the loss is likely to be total 
instead of partial. But with 
electricity having supplanted 
oil lamps, and gas taking the 
place of wood stoves, there is a 
greater feeling of security against 
fire occurring. 

The loss ration on dairy 
buildings and farms, in general, 
has greatly improved in the last 
ten years due partially to mod- 
ern improvements. According to 
dozens of experienced fire in- 
surance underwriters consulted, 
however, this loss ratio has re- 
sulted more from the improved 
“moral hazard” of the rural 
dairyman or farmer rather than 
from modern lighting and heat- 
ing methods alone. 

The words “moral hazard” 
should be explained. Aside 
from passing on the physical 
aspects of property as to whether 
the farm dwelling has a continu- 
ous foundation, electric lights, 
plastered walls, lightning rods, 
and the same for barns and 
other outbuildings, the under- 
writer must determine 


two 
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other things. First, is there any 
possibility of criminal moral 
hazard—in other words, would 
a man be likely to burn his 
property for profit? 

This is a rugged statement 
but, nevertheless, it has to be 
answered to the fire insurance 
underwriter in every single 
instance. 


He has a list of the “firebugs” 
in the country and can quickly 
determine that a man is not one 
of them. He will check any 
previous fires he has had. The 
percentage of such policyhold- 
ers is very small. But that still 
leaves another “moral hazard” 
in that dairymen, or for that 
matter automobile manufactur- 
ers, who are not making money 
and who are getting into debt, 
produce what the underwriter 
calls a “moral hazard.” 

He knows a farmer won't 
purposely set fire to his place. 
But he also knows mentally that 
under such circumstances fire 
may be very welcome and he 
expects that the ordinary fire 
prevention caution might be 
lacking. For years farm risks 
of all kinds were most unprofit- 
able to the fire insurance com- 
panies but now with the farmer, 
including the dairyman, on a 
more prosperous basis, a loss 
ratio has made your business 
more attractive. 

Don’t feel badly if your agent 
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has to supply you with two or 
three policies rather than one 
because many fire insurance 
companies still want to limit 
their liability on a farm. Also 
consider that fire alone is not 
the major hazard today, but 
lightning and windstorms are. 
The insurance companies are 
suffering far greater losses by 
tornado and hurricane than by 
fire, and storms appear to be 
increasing in intensity and fre- 
quency. Also the use of bu- 
tane gas and other mechanical 
methods has multiplied the 
number of explosions. 


Discussing the low insurance 
to value problem with local in- 
surance agents, they reply, stat- 
ing: “I’m afraid to increase my 
farm policyholders’ amount of 
insurance without their specific 
permission. Whenever I try to 
do this I am accused of trying 
to force a sale of insurance. I’ve 
had many increased policies re- 
turned for cancellation to be 
renewed for the same amount 
as previously, so I merely call 
attention to my rural customers 


of the inflation of property 
values and they make the 
decision.” 


Many rural property owners 
probably believe that their 
barns and tenant dwellings and 
sheds, because of their appear- 
ance, have not increased in the 
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same value as fancy city dwell- 
ings but this is obviously not 
so. In some instances barns and 
other buildings cost three and 
four times their original cost to 
replace today, even allowing for 
some depreciation which must 
be considered in a loss adjust- 
ment due to the use of the 
building. Farm machinery and 
equipment should also be ap- 
praised. 


Farm property has doubled 
and in some sections of the 
country almost trebled in the 
last five years. After ascertain- 
ing the replacement values to 
be adequately insured, you 
should make sure that the ex- 
tended coverage endorsement is 
attached—this covers in one 
package wind, hail, explosion, 
riot, and aircraft property 
damage. 


The problem of underinsur- 
ance seems more confined to 
stationary buildings and con- 
tents than anywhere else. You 
can endorse a fire insurance 
policy at any time for whatever 
increase you desire. I recom- 
mend not only increasing your 
insurance up to adequate val- 
ues, but to obtain policies writ- 
ten for three or even five years, 
on a premium finance plan, so 
that you can “freeze” the pres- 
ent favorable rates for as long 
as possible. 








Keeping Up With 
GRASS 


How much grass can you afford to feed? 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 


Carl B. Bender 


EVERAL studies reported in 
the Northeast show that a 
ton of pasture nutrients costs 
about $30.00, grass silage nu- 
trients $55.00, hay nutrients 
$60.00, and purchased grain 
feed nutrients about $124.00. 
It is just plain common sense 
that the more milk produced 
from pasture the lower the pro- 
duction costs will be. 

A grassland program designed 
to furnish adequate roughage of 
excellent quality for liberal 
feeding, and properly mechan- 
ized, is the answer to lower 
farm costs of a quality product 
for human consumption. 

We in the Northeast can util- 
ize the full advantages of the 
program by definitely planning 
to take our first cuttings of hay 
crops and excess pasture and 
putting them into the silo. It 
is true, occasionally one can 





harvest high quality hay from 
early first cuttings in our humid 
climate but the law of averages 
is against it. 

By ensiling first cuttings you 
are keeping ahead of your farm 
work and insuring yourself a 
second cutting of legumes and 
grass for high quality hay. 
This guarantees your cattle the 
amount and quality of roughage 
that will produce milk with a 
minimum of grain. 

Dairy cows can be fed from 
35 to over 100 pounds of grass 
silage a day depending upon the 
weight of the animals. Grass 
silage can be fed in place of all 
roughage. However, I would 
prefer to feed a minimum of 
about 10 pounds of hay a day 
to producing cows. This would 
be in addition to all the grass 
silage they can eat. 

Keep this in mind—you can’t 
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get maximum intake of rough- 
age unless it is of high quality. 
You can’t get maximum milk 
production out of grass silage if 
it was too mature when cut or 
loaded with dock, wild carrots 
and broomsedge. 


There have been a lot of ex- 
periments run on roughage. I 
believe an experiment complet- 
ed in New Jersey a short time 
ago, however, is the first one re- 
ported where milk production 
was studied by feeding high 
quality roughage. 

This five-year experiment us- 
ing 30 cows divided into three 
10-cow experimental groups each 
produced data on 50 cows that 
completed one or more lacta- 
tions during the study. 


The cows in Group I, the all 
roughage group, produced 8,410 
pounds of 4% milk in 305 days 
M.E. on _ twice-a-day milking. 
The cows that received grain 
at the ratio of | pound of grain 
to 6 pounds of milk in addition 
to all the roughage they could 
eat, averaged 9,714.4 pounds of 
4%, milk on twice-a-day milk- 
ing in 305 days, while the 
animals in the third group re- 
ceiving grain at the ratio of 1:3 
produced 10,313 pounds of 4% 
milk. 

The cows that received grain 
at the ratio of 1:6 produced an 
average of 1,331.1 pounds more 
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$5 milk than the cows fed rough- 
age alone and the cows in Group 
3 which received grain at the 
ratio of 1:3 produced 1,902.7 
pounds more $5 milk than the 
cows fed roughage alone. This 
showed that the cows fed lim- 
ited grain consumed an average 
of 1,864 pounds of grain to pro- 
duce the additional 1,331.1 
pounds of milk. The cows in 
Group 3 on heavy grain feeding 
consumed 3,677 pounds of grain 
in order to produce 1,902.7 
pounds of additional milk—that 
was a pound of grain for an ex- 
tra 14 pound of milk! 


Under present milk pricing, 
one is justified in feeding grain 
at the ratio of 1:6 when the 
cows are fed all of the high 
quality roughage they can con- 
sume but feeding grain at 
the ratio of 1:3 is uneco- 
nomical in stimulating addition- 
al production. 


If through the liberal feed- 
ing of high quality roughage, 
dairymen in Vermont, for in- 
stance, fed grain at the ratio of 
1:6 the grain bill could be cut 
in half. This is what high qual- 
ity roughage can mean in cut- 
ting production costs. 

The beauty about a grassland 
program is that it can be com- 
pletely mechanized today. The 
farm machinery industry has 
done an excellent job in de- 
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signing equipment to harvest 
grassland crops. 

When the grassland program 
is mechanized, direct cut forage 
harvesters, trailers or trucks 
equipped with unloading mech- 
anism, plus a blower at the silo, 
put up grass silage efficiently 
and speedily and there is really 
no hard work attached to it. 

By the same token haying op- 
erations can be speeded up and 
conducted with a minimum of 
labor through the use of a hay 
crusher, the pick-up baler, and 
slings or elevators to the mow. 

Today there is no reason why 
every dairyman should not have 
the advantages of mechaniza- 
tion. For the small dairyman 
the silos can be filled through 
hiring a forage harvester on a 
custom basis. The man with 
more cows who would like to 
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have a little better control over 
his field operations as far as 
timing is concerned can join 
with one or two neighbors and 
own a forage harvester and a 
baler, or a man can purchase 
second-hand forage harvesting 
equipment and have closer con- 
trol of his farming operations. 
In other cases, a smaller farmer 
whose operations may not justi- 
fy the purchase of this type of 
equipment may purchase a for- 
age harvester and baler and pay 
for the use of it by doing cus- 
tom work. Of course, the larg- 
er operators will want to own 
all of the machinery themselves 
and can well justify the pur- 
chase of all of this equipment. 

Grass silage coupled with a 
sound pasture program and a 
quality hay program is the key 
to low cost milk production. 


If you are storing wheat on the farm to be marketed later, 
keep it clean enough to comply with the Pure Food and Drug reg- 


ulations, advise Purdue University agricultural engineers. 


All 


foreign material, including insect and animal residues must be 
kept out. The bin should have a tight cover to keep out roosting 


birds. 


Mechanical cotton harvesters threaten to make the cotton gins 
a bottleneck to the cotton industry. This results from the speed up 


of harvesting and therefore, a shorter harvesting season. 


Some 


type of storage must be used to relieve crowded conditions at the 


gins. 


Field storage has proved successful on the High Plains. 








LEPTOSPIROSIS 


A New Disease Threat 





Watch for it in cattle, swine, dogs—even in man. 
Fever and jaundice are symptoms; aureomycin may cure it. . . 


Condensed from The Rural New-Yorker 


+ 1935 Russian authors re- 
ported a disease of cattle 
caused by leptospira bacteria. 
Similar reports soon came from 
Australia and Palestine. In the 
United States, bovine leptospi- 
rosis was first seen in Connecti- 
cut in 1944 and was followed by 


outbreaks in Montana, and 
later in other parts of the 
country. 


Probably the most complete 
study of leptospirosis of cattle 
in New York State has been 
made by Cornell University. 
The complement-fixation test 
was used to determine incidence 
of the disease within the State. 
Tests were conducted in 33 
counties; in 19 (57.5 per cent) 
of them, reactors were found. 


In 105 herds tested, reactors 
were found in 36 (35.2 per 
cent). 


In all, 1,074 cows were tested 
and, of these, 138 (12.8 per cent) 


gave a positive test for leptospi- 
rosis. Although the number 
tested was small, the geograph- 
ical distribution indicated a 
widespread incidence of the dis- 
ease in the State. In the Unit- 
ed States as a whole, the disease 
has been officially reported in 
states from California to New 
England; in states on the At- 
lantic seaboard, from Montana 
to Texas and Georgia and also 
in such midwestern states as IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Missouri and 
Kansas. 

Dairymen whose herds have 
had outbreaks of leptospirosis 
report that it is worse than any 
other disease they have experi- 
enced, including mastitis, bru- 
cellosis and tuberculosis. 

In the visibly infected herds 
studied in New York, the inci- 
dence of infection in individual 
herds varied from 50 to 70 per 
cent. The disease presents a 
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serious economic problem. The 
mortality was usually about five 
per cent, but ranged as high as 
25 per cent in young stock. An 
additional five to 10 per cent 
showed severe symptoms; 20 to 
40 per cent had mild symptoms 
(primarily high fever and loss 
of milk production), while 20 to 
30 per cent of the infected ani- 
mals showed no apparent symp- 
toms. About 25 per cent of the 
infected animals aborted. 


There is a wide variety of 
symptoms in cattle; in fact, 
some infected animals have 
symptoms so slight (a little 
fever) that they may pass un- 
noticed. Symptoms vary from 
mild depression, loss of appe- 
tite, run-down condition (with 
subsequent recovery) to severe 
reaction that comes on suddenly, 
is accompanied by a high tem- 
perature and which may termi- 
nate fatally. In calves, this may 
occur as early as 24 to 72 hours 
of age. Calves and feeder stock 
that survive are stunted and un- 
thrifty, and adult cattle may 
have to be sold prématurely for 
Slaughter. In dairy cows, there 
is a sharp loss of production, 
and the milk may become ab- 
normal in appearance. It as- 
sumes a yellow color and thick- 
ened consistency, and is at times 
tinged with blood. This con- 
dition can persist throughout 


an entire lactation. 


Jaundice is a common symp- 
tom in the severe form of the 
disease, and there is blood in 
the urine. Another important 
symptom associated with bovine 
leptospirosis is abortion, which 
may occur at any stage of preg- 
nancy. While early symptoms 
are not difficult to recognize, 
they are not conclusive proof of 
leptospirosis. These are all 
symptoms that can be caused by 
other agents. For example, the 
bloody urine often leads to a 
diagnosis of red water disease, 
which is prevalent in liver fluke 
areas and is caused by a bac- 
teria, known as Clostridium 
hemolyticum for which, inci- 
dentally, a bacterin is now 
available. 


Leptospirosis spreads rapidly 
through a herd; the method by 
which infection is transmitted, 
however, is not fully understood. 
Leptospira bacteria are found 
in the blood and milk during 
the stage of the disease while 
the animal is feverish. A few 
days before the fever subsides, 
leptospira localize in the kid- 
neys and are shed in the urine 
for three or more months after 
all other apparent signs of ill- 
ness have disappeared. Evi- 
dence indicates that leptospi- 
rosis is spread to the susceptible 
animal by the breathing in of 
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air laden with leptospira. 


These organisms get into the 
air when an infected cow urin- 
ates (droplet infection). Since 
leptospira are found in the 
blood during the initial stages 
of infection, however, transmis- 
sion may at times be through 
a blood-sucking insect. Since 
rodents like rats and mice har- 
bor other species of leptospira, 
these animals may be sources of 
infection and contaminate an 
environment. It is probably 
through bringing an apparent- 
ly healthy carrier into the herd 
that the infection becomes es- 
tablished. Once a carrier is in- 
troduced into a clean herd, it 
may be weeks or months before 
recognizable leptospirosis oc- 
curs, but meanwhile unapparent 
infections may be developing. 


Enough facts are available 
now to warrant reasonable op- 
timism for keeping the disease 
within limits. Since herd addi- 
tions from outside sources con- 
stitute the manner by which 
this infection, like many others, 
gets into the herd, new animals 
should be carefully screened. 
Obviously any animal from a 
herd in which leptospirosis has 
been diagnosed may be a carrier 
and should not be brought into 
a healthy herd. Ideally, ani- 
mals should be given a blood 
test, available through the vet- 
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erinarian, to detect those posi- 
tive to leptospirosis. 


The lack of a simple, reliable, 
practical test at the present time, 
however, precludes this type of 
screening on a wide scale. Not 
only adult stock are carriers. 
In one instance, a 10-day-old 
calf was proved to be a carrier 
of leptospira; eight days after 
this calf, bought at auction, 
was placed with a group of 
seven other calves, one of 
these became sick and died 
of leptospirosis. 


It has been demonstrated that 
the spirochetes in general are 
quite susceptible to antibotics. 
Animals have been reported 
cured of leptospirosis with peni- 
cillin. However, since localiza- 
tion of leptospira in the kidneys 
persists long after recovery, the 
objective in treatment must be 
to rid this organ of infection, 
as well as to clear the blood 
stream. It has been demon- 
strated that the antibiotic, au- 
reomycin, can do this. 


Successful treatment is, of 
course, contingent upon early 
recognition of the disease. Al- 
though the symptoms are some- 
what non-specific, the time 
needed for positive diagnosis by 
isolation and identification of 
the organism justifies the use of 
aureomycin at the first appear- 
ance of symptoms suggestive of 
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leptospirosis. Calves should be 
observed carefully because they 
are quite susceptible to. the 
disease. 

* * * 

Clean up mud holes and you 
will go a long way toward pre- 
venting troublesome foot rot 
disease in your herd, according 
to veterinarians. Mud holes are 
breeding places of foot rot 
germs, so keep cows out of 
them, or fill in the hole. 

* * * 

Most leptospira infections in 
pigs are subclinical. But, since 
infected animals are prolific 
shedders of leptospira, carrier 
swine are dangerous sources of 
infection for cattle, horses and 
man. Sheep apparently have 
considerable natural resistance 
to leptospira infections as not 
any cases of the disease have 
been identified as such. Classic 
symptons of porcine leptospi- 
rosis are unthriftiness occasion- 
ally associated with involvement 
of the central nervous system. 
It is not known how widely 
swine in the United States are 
infected. 


Canine leptospirosis is wide- 
spread and surveys show that a 
high percentage of the dog pop- 
ulation reacts positively to a 
blood test that detects lepto- 
spira antibodies. As in other 
animals, infection may be so 
mild that it cannot be detected, 
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or it may result in severe infec- 
tions with retching, bloody 
diarrhea, occasionally jaundice 
and death. Unless an appropri- 
ate antibotic, such as aureomy- 
cin, is used for treatment, the 
kidney carrier state may per- 
sist for months following appar- 
ent recovery, and the disease be 
spread to other dogs and to 
humans. 

Infection with leptospira in 
man may be associated with 
rodent-infested surroundings or 
with swimming, wading or 
working in ponds, slow-moving 
streams and flooded fields that 
may be contaminated by the 
urine of wild or domestic ani- 
mals. Leptospirosis can be 
transmitted directly from in- 
fected dogs, cattle and swine to 
man, and care should be taken 
in handling known _ infected 
animals. 

While leptospirosis at present 
does not have the economic sig- 
nificance of such contagions as 
tuberculosis, brucellosis, masti- 
tis, anthrax, vesicular exan- 
thema and hog cholera, it must 
be controlled; its potential for 
becoming disastrous appears to 
be great. The experienced live- 
stock raiser recognizes early the 
symptoms of disease and acts at 
once to remedy the situation, 
making use of every meth- 
od available, guided by his 
veterinarian. 








Father and Son Forestry Team 


Condensed from The Southern Planter 


Wilbur O’Bryne 


S forestry a young man’s game? 
Of coypse it is. It is also a 
good game for those who are 
no longer young. But it is at 
its best when father and son 
work together as a team. 


Forest farming? No one had 
heard of such a fool idea in Un- 
ion County, North Carolina, in 
1901. Yet one farmer on the 
Rocky River road, had begun 
to wonder if it might not be 
wise to start taking better care 
of the trees on his place. 


There were no county agents 
in 1901, and almost no foresters. 
Gifford Pinchot had been in 
charge of the Bureau of For- 
estry in Washington just three 
years. And the great conserva- 
tion movement of the early 
1900’s spearheaded by Pinchot 
and Theodore Roosevelt, was 
just beginning. Yet that was 
the year W. T. Latham of Mon- 
roe, North Carolina, began cut- 
ting his wood in a thinning 
basis. While neighbors were 
stripping their land for fuel- 
wood, logs and poles, Mr. Lath- 
am was saving his best trees for 


growing stock and cutting the 
crooked, crippled and crowded 
trees for farm use. 

Although farmers in that sec- 
tion were not given to burning 
off their woods; W. T. Latham 
had been especially careful. 
There has not been a fire in 
his woods in the 56 years he 
has owned the property. 

Thinnings have been made 
regularly since 1901, and in 
1929 he started harvesting saw- 
logs on a selective basis. His 
son, Herbert Latham, has taken 
over in recent years, and it has 
been his responsibility to mark 
each tree before it is harvested, 
then supervise the cutting and 
logging. The Lathams own a 
small sawmill in which they saw 
lumber for their own use, and 
occasionally for sale. 

Records show that they have 
harvested an average of 25 cords 
of fuelwood and 4,500 board 
feet of sawlogs annually since 
1940. In 1945 they made a tim- 
ber sale of 250,000 board feet. 
Yet, today, the Latham woods 
is in excellent condition. Tall, 
clean, thrifty pines, mostly of 
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sawlog size, cover most of the 
land. 

In the summer of 1949 the 
North Carolina Forestry Asso- 
ciation recognized Mr. Latham’s 
good forestry work by certifying 
him as a North Carolina Tree 
Farmer. Friends and neighbors 


report that he is still active, and 
keeping a close eye on his 
woods. Whenever he spots a 
tree showing evidence of di- 
sease, insect attack, or lightning 
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damage, that tree is salvaged 
immediately. 

After a lifetime of careful and 
practical farm woods manage- 
ment, Mr. Latham feels that his 
woods have contributed a great 
deal to his success as a farmer. 
He has been able to keep him- 
self and his farm help employed 
the year around at good wages, 
has increased his farm income, 
and has always had a reserve to 
fall back on in emergencies. 


Year Since 1932 


Hogs are more profitable this year, but in 1952 they paid the 


lowest returns in 20 years. 


Yet, according to 612 records kept in 


the Farm Bureau Farm Management Service, efficient farmers still 


made money last year. 


The 113 least efficient herds actually re- 


turned only 92 cents for every dollar spent for feed, while the 110 


most efficient returned $1.37. 


The average herd returned $1.16. 


Farm accounts showed these differences between most profit- 
able and least profitable herds: pigs weaned per litter, 6.8 com- 
pared with 6.1; litters per farm, 38 and 28} pigs lost after weaning, 
9 and 16; and pigs sold per farm, 250 and 156. 

Least efficient farmers suffered more than double the death 


loss of the efficient farmers. 


They lost 3.3 per cent of their pigs 


compared with 1.4 per cent, and they sold an average of one fewer 


pig per sow. 


It cost 17.5 cents for the less efficient farmers to pro- 


duce a pound of pork. The most efficient ones did it for 12.7 


cents a pound. 


Farm News 


Mulch Strawberries After Freeze Hits—Wait until a crust has 
frozen over the ground to mulch your strawberry plants, suggest 


horticulture specialists. 


This prevents thawing of the crust and 





consequent heaving. A strawberry mulch cuts down cold injury 
to crowns and roots and delays undesirable early blossoming. 
That means cleaner berries and fewer muddy spots in the patch 
later. The specialists recommend a coarse straw that is free from 
weed seeds for a mulch. 


















Add vitamin B-12 and it gives quicker 


gains with less feed. . . 


Condensed from Ohio Farm and Home 


Research 
W. L. Robinson 


NE of the more recent de- 

velopments in swine feed- 
ing is the use of vitamin B12 
supplements with soybean oil 
meal or plant protein rations. 
Chief effect of vitamin B12 is 
that it stimulates feed consump- 
tion and likewise the rapidity 
of the gains. 


In earlier years, high protein 
feeds of animal origin were al- 
ways regarded as superior. They 
contained needed vitamin and 
mineral supplements and were 
comparatively economical. Now, 
with the annual production of 
soybean oil meal eight times as 
high as it was in the middle 
1930’s, a vast new source of high 
protein supplement for pigs has 
been opened. Additions needed 
with soybean oil meal ,ra- 
tions are suitable vitamins and 
minerals. 


Previous experiments with 
pigs on good pasture proved 


Soybean Oil Meal For Hogs 
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that rations of corn, soybean oil 
meal and minerals resulted in 
gains as rapid and as economical 
as rations of corn, tankage or 
meat scraps, and minerals. 
However, on dry lot tests, sim- 
ilar rations were deficient even 
with 5 per cent of good quality 
ground alfalfa. 

For dry lot feeding with corn, 
ground alfalfa and minerals 
mixtures of soybean oil meal 
and a high-protein feed of ani- 
mal origin were superior to 
either alone. A combination of 
meat scraps and soybean oil 
meal was as effective as one of 
recognized efficiency composed 
of meat scraps and linseed meal. 
Soybean oil meal and meat 
scraps were fed in either a 1:1 
ratio or in proportions supply- 
ing equivalent amounts of pro- 
tein. Obviously the protein 
feeds of animal origin supplied 
some nutrient, or nutrients, 
that was not present in soybean 
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oil meal or high protein feeds 
of plant origin. This nutrient 
* was commonly referred to as the 
animal protein factor, or by the 
abbreviation APF. 


In an effort to provide a satis- 
factory dry lot ration contain- 
ing soybean oil meal as the only 
high-protein feed, various ma- 
terials were tried with corn, soy- 
bean oil meal, ground alfalfa, 
minerals and irradiated yeast. 
Irradiated yeast at the rate of 
0.01 per cent was used as a 
source of vitamin D. The 
amino acids methionine and ly- 
sine were of no benefit. Grow- 
ing yeast in the wet feed or 
feeding dried brewers’ yeast, 
condensed fish soluble or dried 
distillers’ grain solubles caused 
the pigs to remain healthier and 
make faster and greater gains 
per unit of feed consumed. 
Their performance equalled 
that of pigs that received meat 
scraps or fish meal in the place 
of a part of the soybean oil meal. 
Condensed fish solubles con- 
tain B12. Both it and the 
others are rich in other B 
vitamins. 

Since it had made soybean oil 
meal rations as effective as ra- 
tions containing a high-protein 
feed of animal origin, dried dis- 
tillers’ grain solubles—or a feed 
or material rich in other B vi- 
tamins—was commonly includ- 
ed in the basal ration in the 
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experiments in which a vitamin 
B12 supplement was fed. 

The pigs used in 5 dry lot, 
B12 supplement experiments 
ranged from 63 to 71 days of 
age and from 41 to 49 pounds 
in average weight at the start, 
and from approximately 210 to 
220 pounds in average weight at 
the close of the tests. The com- 
plete rations were mixed and 
self fed. From 12 to 15 pigs 
were used to the lot in the vari- 
ous experiments. 


A group given a vitamin B12 
supplement with a ration of 
corn, dried distillers’ grain sol- 
ubles, soybean oil meal, ground 
alfalfa, minerals and irradiated 
yeast in the first experiment ate 
13.7 per cent more feed daily a 
head. They gained 15.6 per 
cent more rapidly, were ready 
for market 16 days earlier and 
required 1.2 per cent less feed 
per unit of grain than pigs fed 
the same ration without it. 
Pigs on the basal ration gained 
as rapidly and made as much 
gain per unit of feed consumed 
as pigs fed a mixture of meat 
scraps and soybean oil meal as 
a protein concentrate. The vi- 
tamin B12 supplement con- 
tained charcoal as a carrier and 
was fed at a rate which supplied 
0.8 milligram of B12 per 100 
pounds of feed. 

In the second experiment, a 
group without dried distillers’ 
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grain solubles but with a B12 
supplement; one with dried dis- 
tillers’ grain solubles and a 
B12 supplement and another 
with dried distillers’ grain sol- 
ubles and a different B12 sup- 
plement or what was then called 
an APF concentrate, which later 
was found to supply not only 
B12 but an antibiotic as well, 
gained 1.48, 1.57 and _ 1.70 
pounds daily a head and re- 
quired 369.4, 367.8 and 351.2 
pounds of feed per 100 pounds 
of gain, respectively. In seven 
experiments pigs with dried dis- 
tillers’ grain solubles but with- 
out a B12 supplement gained 
1.34 pounds daily a head and 
required an average of 373.6 
pounds of feed per 100 pounds 
of gain. 

For feeding with the soybean 
oil meal ration a B12 supple- 
ment was more effective than 
was dried distillers’ grain sol- 
ubles but a B12 supplement and 
dried distillers’ grain solubles, 
that is, a feed or material rich 
in other B vitamins, were more 
effective than was either alone. 
The two plus an antibotic were 
more effective than were the two 
without an antibiotic. 

In the same experiment a 
group of pigs that received 
dried distillers’ grain solubles 
and was given meat scraps in 
the place of a part of the soy- 
bean oil meal so that each sup- 
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plied equivalent amounts of 
protein made practically the 
same amount of gain per unit 
of feed consumed. This group, 
however, gained more slowly 
and was not ready for market 
until two weeks later than the 
group on a similar ration ex- 
cept that it contained a B12 
supplement and no meat scraps. 

The pigs in the third experi- 
ment had received a B12 and 
antibiotic supplement and a B 
vitamins concentrate in their 
suckling and weanling ration 
before they were started on the 
test. Their experimental ra- 
tions contained a pre-mix of the 
four B vitamins—riboflavin, cal- 
cium pathtothenate, niacin and 
choline chloride rather than 
dried distillers’ grain solubles. 


Both the rapidity and the ef- 
ficiency of the gains were slight- 
ly in favor of the group given a 
B12 supplement but the differ- 
ences were so small as to be 
negligible. 

There was no benefit from 
including a B12 supplement in 
a ration which contained 7.8 
and 5.8 per cent of fish meal 
before and after the pigs aver- 
aged 120 pounds in weight, re- 
spectively. The fish meal and 
soybean oil meal supplied equi- 
valent amounts of protein. Ap- 
parently fish meal at these levels 
supplied ample quantities of vi- 


tamin B12. 
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The pigs in the fourth experi- 
ment had received a B12 and 
antibiotic supplement and a B 
vitamins’ concentrate previous 
to the start of the test. The 
mineral mixture differed from 
that used in the previous experi- 
ments in that it contained co- 
balt. Dried distillers’ grain sol- 
ubles was used as a source of B 
vitamins. 

There was practically no dif- 
ference in the performance of 
the pigs with and without a 
B12 supplement. 

One group was self fed corn, 
soybean oil meal, ground alfal- 
fa, minerals and _ irradiated 
yeast and given approximately 
a pound of condensed butter- 
milk daily a head as a drink. 
They did not reach the 220 
pound weight until 6 days later 
than those fed a similar ration 
except that it contained dried 
distillers’ grain solubles and no 
condensed buttermilk. With the 
feeds on an equivalent moisture 
basis they required 4.6 per cent 
less feed per 100 pounds of gain 
produced. For them to have 
made as economical gains as 
those fed the dried distillers’ 
grain solubles, the condensed 
buttermilk would have to be 
purchased at 2.73 cents a pound. 
Instead, it cost 7.0 cents a 
pound. 


Pigs given both a B12 and an 
antibotic supplement with the 
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ration containing dried distill- 
ers’ grain solubles ate 5.2 per 
cent more feed daily a head, 
gained 7.5 per cent more rapid- 
ly, reached a weight of 220 
pounds 7 days earlier and re- 
quired 1.8 per cent less 
feed per 100 pounds of gain 
than those given only a B12 
supplement. 

Meat scraps substituted for a 
part of the soybean oil meal 
resulted in no faster gains and 
in no greater gains per unit of 
feed consumed. In other words 
including meat scraps in it did 
not improve a soybean oil meal 
ration that was fortified with 
suitable minerals, a B12 sup- 
plement, an antibiotic supple- 
ment and a material that was 
rich in other B vitamins. 


Until they averaged approxi- 
mately 125 pounds in weight, 
the pigs in a fifth experiment 
that were given a B12 supple- 
ment gained 5.9 per cent faster 
and required 6.4 per cent less 
feed per 100 pounds of gain 
produced than those on the 
same ration without it. From 
approximately 125 to 210 
pounds in weight, feeding a 
B12 was of no benefit. 


In the earlier tests the addi- 
tion of cobalt to soybean oil 
meal rations containing no B12 
supplement reduced the feed 
required per unit of gain. In 
this test cobalt in a ration con- 
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taining a B12 supplement 
showed no benefit. On _ the 
other hand, when cobalt was 
included in the ration nothing 
was gained from feeding a B12 
supplement after the pigs 
reached a weight of 125 pounds. 


In a 1951 pasture experiment 
there was no difference in the 
amount of gain per unit of feed 
consumed and only a negligible 
difference in the rapidity of the 
gains in favor of pigs with, over 
those without a B12 supple- 
ment in their ration. The pas- 
ture was a mixture of alfalfa, 
ladino clover and timothy. Co- 
balt was included in the min- 
erals. The protein concentrate 
was a mixture of meat scraps 
and soybean oil meal in a 1:2 
ratio. 


The question then arises: 
Should a vitamin B12 supple- 
ment be fed to older as well 
as to young pigs? 


During the growing period in 
the 5 dry lot experiments, a 
B12 supplement increased the 
daily feed consumption 8.3 per 
cent, the rapidity of the gains 
13.7 per cent and lowered the 
feed required per unit of gain 
4.7 per cent. The pigs averaged 
46 pounds at the start and 120 
pounds in weight at the close of 
the period. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
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During the fattening period 
in dry lot or from approximate- 
ly 120 to 215 pounds in weight 
a B12 supplement increased the 
daily feed consumption 4.7 and 
the rapidity of the gains 4.9 per 
cent but brought about 0.26 of 
a per cent, or virtually no re- 
duction in the amount of feed 
required per 100 pounds of 
gain. 

At the feed prices used, a B12 
supplement decreased the cost 
of feed per 100 pounds of gain 
26 cents before and increased it 
26 cents after the pigs averaged 
120 pounds in weight. 


The results showed that soy- 
bean oil meal or plant protein 
rations were deficient in vita- 
min B12. Although it was of 
less value for fattening shoats, 
the inclusion of a vitamin B12 
supplement in such rations was 
particularly desirable for pigs 
during the earlier stages of their 
growth. Soybean oil meal is 
often an economical source of 
protein. When it was fortified 
with suitable minerals, vitamin 
D, and water soluble vitamins 
including vitamin B12, properly 
prepared soybean oil meal pro- 
vided a ration that gave fully 
as favorable results as those ob- 
tained from rations containing 
protein concentrates of animal 
origin. © 






































For Eroded Land... 





CHRISTMAS TREES 


Extension Service of the University of Missouri 


RODUCTION of Christmas 
Trees on eroded slopes and 
abandoned fields is one way to 
secure income from this type of 
acreage. Through annual or 
biennial plantings, a yearly har- 
vest may be expected starting 5 
to 7 years after the initial plant- 
ing is made. 

The University of Missouri 
forestry department has pro- 
duced some excellent crops of 
Scotch pine Christmas trees on 
worn out land. On the basis of 
this work, R. Brooks Polk of the 
forestry department offers these 


suggestions on Christmas tree™ 


production. 


Use two-year-old Scotch pine 
seedlings. Special Christmas tree 
forms of this species that pro- 
duce straight and symetrical 
trees of good needle color are 
now available. 


Scotch pine survives and 
grows best on well drained soil 
and in full sunlight. Avoid low 
wet spots. Do not plant in the 
shade of other trees. 


Must GIVE PROTECTION 


Give Christmas tree planta- 
tions complete protection from 
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fire and livestock. Furthermore, 
it is not advisable to establish 
plantations on deer range, as 
these animals often do severe 
damage to trees. 


In preparing the planting 
site, all woody growth should 
be removed—preferably by grub- 
bing and poisoning to reduce 
sprouting. However, a light to 
moderate cover of herbaceous 
plants is beneficial during the 
period of establishment. On the 
other hand, a grass sod or rank 
weeds will result in poor seed- 
ling survival. Such dense vege- 
tation can be reduced by plow- 
ing shallow rows along the con- 
tour. Because of the extreme 
wetness of the soil at planting 
time in early spring, it is us- 
ually advisable to do any plow- 
ing the previous fall. 


Early spring is the best plant- 
ing time. Use a 4’ x 4’ spacing 
—and plant approximately 2700 
trees per acre. While it is im- 
portant that the planting stock 
be kept in a moist, cool place 
between the time that it is re- 
ceived and planted, it is equally 
important that the correct tech- 
nique be followed in planting. 
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Plant to obtain a good spread 
and depth of root system with 
the root collar at or slightly be- 
low ground level. Do not allow 
the roots to turn up; dig deeper 
if necessary. When placing a 
seedling in the hole, a quick 
shake of the root system will as- 
sure a better spread of the 
smaller but important hair-like 
roots. Leave the soil firm 
around seedlings free of any air 
pockets. 


Planting may be done in slits 
or holes opened with a grub 
hoe or other implement. Or 
they may be planted in plowed 
trenches. 


Stow EARLY GROWTH 


Scotch pine grows slowly un- 
til the third season following 
planting. During the first two 
years, prevent severe competi- 
tion from grasses and weeds in 
the plantation. However, late 
summer cultivation has proved 
harmful in that it leaves the soil 
bare during the winter and in- 
creases frost heaving. A light 
mulch may be helpful, partic- 
ularly on heavy wet soil. 


To get sturdy symmetrical 
trees, check the plantation an- 
nually and remove invading 
trees and shrubs. 

A high fertility level is not 
required in producing pines. 
In fact, fertilization during the 
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period of seedling establishment 
is usually harmful in that it en- 
courages weed growth. After 
the first two growing seasons, 
pine growth is often too fast 
rather than too slow, necessi- 
tating an annual pruning in or- 
der to increase compactness of 
crown. But if foliage color is 
poor, fertilization during the 
growing season that precedes 
harvest may be beneficial. 


Annual prunings are neces- 
sary in obtaining high yields 
from Christmas tree plantations. 
Do this job in late spring or 
early summer before full de- 
velopment of the young needles. 
Prune to (1) prevent formation 
of more than one leader, (2) 
attain the desired conical form 
of crown, and (3) develop a 
sufficient compactness of the 
crown. A vigorous leader should 
be cut back to hold the growth 
in height for any one year to 
about 12 to 15 inches. 


A balanced annual produc- 
tion is essential to a growing 
Christmas tree enterprise. This 
means annual or biennial plant- 
ings are necessary. 


(Recommendations in this 
article are for Missouri condi- 
tions. For varieties and ap- 
proved practices in your state, 
ask your county agent or write 
to your state Conservation 
Department.) 













































Can We STOP Wheat Rust 






Plant scientists are working on chemicals to develop a 
one-two punch with resistant wheat varieties . . . 


Condensed from The Farmer 


HEAT farmers may some 
day have a new weapon 
with which to fight the deadly 
rust now threatening their crop. 


The weapon will be a chem- 
ical, sprayed or dusted on the 
crop to ward off invading rust 
spores or starve them out, 
should they get a toehold. 

Chemicals to control both leaf 
and stem rust, including the vi- 
rulent Race 15B, have been de- 
veloped. They are now under 
test by plant scientists. Some of 
them have given appreciable 
rust control and_ increased 
yields. 

So far, their use has not been 
economical. The cost is greater 
than the return. 

Dr. M. N. Levine, USDA, 
pathologist at University Farm, 
Minnesota, two years ago got a 
25% improvement with the 
chemical Manzate, dusted over 
growing wheat during the sum- 
mer rust-infection period. He 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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got a $12.34 increase in yield 
and test weight from the Man- 
zate-protected wheat. But the 
cost of the chemical, at the rate 
of application necessary to give 
that protection, was $12. Net 
gain—34 cents per acre. 

Last year, Manzate didn’t do 
as well at University Farm as 
Phygon dust. Phygon boosted 
the cash return $3.03 per acre— 
but it cost Dr. Levine $8 per 
acre to protect the wheat. 


Research at North Dakota 
Agricultural College has been 
much the same. Chemicals 
have protected growing plants 
against rust, producing up to 
five bushels more wheat per 
acre. But five or more appli- 
cations have been needed to do 
the job, shooting the cost up 
above the return. 

But there is possible help 
ahead if the researchers can 
whittle down the cost and num- 
ber of applications. 
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To do that paring job, they 
have been trying vitamins, anti- 
biotics and a host of different 
chemicals. Some are designed 
to inhibit the increase of rust 
spores when they first drop on 
plants. Others are poisons tak- 
en into the plant to starve out 
the rust as it tries to develop. 
Some such “systemic” chemicals 
do a good job of controlling 
rust, but they also poison the 
plant and thus reduce yield. 


“We must work on a very 
narrow threshold, which makes 
it a painfully slow job some- 
times,” points out Miss Helen 
Hart, University of Minnesota 
plant pathologist. 


Jess Livingston, working in 
Nebraska, got good control of 
rust with a chemical, calcium 
sulfamate. Others, working in 
other states under different 
weather conditions, found cal- 
cium sulfamate to be poisonous 
to wheat as well as rust. 


Efforts are being made to fight 
rust through seed treatment and 
fertilizers. Here again, results 
are “encouraging” but nothing 
of economic benefit to growers 
has yet been uncovered. 

What the scientists are trying 
to develop is a one-two punch— 
a chemical counter-attack to 


back up the main line of de- 
fense, which is still a rust-resist- 
ant wheat variety. 
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“Because of the difficulty of 
breeding all the desired charac- 
ters into a single wheat variety, 
we may have to turn to chem- 
icals,” W. E. Brentzel, North 
Dakota plant pathologist told 
an international grain rust pan- 
el at Fargo last January. 


Along with the chemical at- 
tack, the search for resistant 
wheats is still going on. No va- 
riety resistant to 15B is yet 
available. Some “stop-gap” va- 
rieties with partial resistance but 
inferior production and milling 
qualities are being developed 
but, as with the chemicals, no 
one knows when they will be 
generally available. 


One reason plant breeders 
can‘t come up with a new va- 
riety is their inability to nail 
down rust. Nature keeps com- 
ing up with new races of rust. 
Race 15B, for example, while 
known to exist, was of little 
economic concern before 1950 
when it “exploded,” in the 
words of world-famous rust spe- 
cialist, Dr. E. C. Stakman, all 
over the North American wheat 
region. Researchers, still try- 
ing to unravel 15B, have now 
found 16 new sub-races, some of 
them capable of attacking the 
few parent varieties of wheat re- 
sistant tq 15B. 


To complicate the plant 
breeders’ job still more, some 
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older races—l1, 49, and 139— 
known to be present for many 
years but considered weak and 
of less danger, are now building 
up to where they are a threat 
to the wheats developed to re- 
sist some later rusts. 


Still other rusts, so dangerous 
.that pathologists won’t bring 
them into this country even for 
study in greenhouses, are known 
to be present in South America. 

“There is absolutely nothing 
farmers can,do, except continue 
to support research and _bar- 
berry eradication,” says Dr. 
Stakman. 
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Barberry bushes, on which 
rusts inter-breed to bring out 
new, virulent races such as 15B, 
are only being eradicated over 
about a million acres in 18 
states. Northeastern states, where 
the crossing to produce the dead- 
ly 15B occurred, are not co- 
operating in the barberry eradi- 
cation program. Cost of killing 
the 450,000,000 barberries so far 
destroyed in this part of the 
country during the past 10 years 
has been less than five cents 
a bushel. We need greater 
participation. 


New Information on Antibiotic Drugs—A new light has been 






























shed on why the antibotic drugs are capable of swift and effective 
control over certain bacteria diseases of plants. Scientists now 
know that streptomycin, an antibiotic, has the ability to penetrate 
plant tissue than spread in an upward-outward course through the 
plant’s circulatory system. Knowledge of this systemic action is of 
immediate value to growers preparing to use antibiotics in sprays 
for the control of bacterial diseases. It may eliminate the need for 
100 per cent coverage of plant surfaces and thus save on labor and 
spray materials. 


Winter Legumes Boost Cotton Yields—It is practical, profitable 
and economical to grow winter legumes between each crop of cot- 
ton. The legumes will keep the soil healthy, easy to handle and 
productive. They are indispensable in any long-time program of 
soil improvement. Winter legumes are adapted and will grow on 
all of the more fertile soils. They are like the yeast that “leavens” 
the bread. They nurture and feed the beneficial soil bacteria and 
promote healthy, rapid growth and fruiting. 











How Do Your Poultry Costs Compare? 


New feeds and methods make lower 


costs possible .. . 


Condensed from American Poultry Journal 
H. L. Kempster and Q. B. Kinder 


CIENTISTS estimate that a 
5.5 lb. hen laying at a rate 
of 50%, or 180 eggs per year, 
will require 6.3 lbs. of feed per 
dozen eggs. This leaves a com- 
fortable margin over feed costs 
to take care of the other costs 
involved in producing eggs. 
There are numerous methods of 
figuring the distribution of these 
costs. 

Missouri Agricultural College 
lists the costs as follows: feed 
54.5%; other costs, including 
depreciation, interest and mis- 
cellaneous 12.3%, leaving 33% 
for labor income. The other 
expenses for 1934-45 amounted 
to 42c per bird. Considering 
expenses alone and not labor 
income, feed represented 81.5% 
of the total cost. 

New York State estimated the 
cost of producing a dozen eggs 
in 1952 at 53c, 9c of which was 
for labor. It is assumed that 





.11 of an hour is required to 
produce a dozen eggs. Feed 
represented 60% of the total 
cost. These estimates assumed 
that it required 7.2 lbs. of feed 
to produce a dozen eggs. __ 

Byerly, in Maryland Techni- 
cal Bulletin No. Al, estimates 
the feed required to produce a 
dozen eggs ip a flock laying at 
the rate of 50% as follows: 5.4, 
6.0, 6.6 and 7.1 lbs. of feed for 
4, 5, 6 and 7 lb. hens respective- 
ly. Higher rates of lay would 
reduce the amount of feed re- 
quired to produce a dozen eggs. 
These data assume no change 
in body weight. 

The California Egg Laying 
Contest for 1951-52 shows that 
the hens averaged 65.4% pro- 
duction, ate 104 lbs. of feed at 
a cost for the 50-week period of 
$4.53, or 24c per dozen eggs. 
These hens produced a dozen 
eggs for 5.47 lbs. of feed. You 


Reprinted by permission from American Poultry Journal, Chicago, Illinois 
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can expect feed costs per dozen 
eggs to be less in 1953 than for 
last year, but you would expect 
other costs to remain about the 
same as for last year. Certainly, 
the margins between feed cost 
and selling price of eggs will be 
significantly higher this year. 

Records from Missouri farm 
record keeping flocks for Janu- 
ary and February indicate little 
change in the feed costs as com- 
pared to 1952. However, they 
received 9c more per dozen eggs 
which increased the margin over 
feed cost from 50 to 75%. 


What about some other costs? 


Much of the success of the 
laying flock is determined by 
the quality of pullets produced. 
The job of producing pullets 
to replace the old hens in the 
flock has become more expen- 
sive in recent years because of 
a number of changes: 

1. The tendency to replace 
100% of old hens with pullets 
each year, as all pullet flocks 
show more profit. Selected old 
hens are allowed to finish their 
year in summer shelters or the 
brooder house. 

2. Adoption of sexed pullet 
chicks for flock replacement, es- 
pecially with Leghorns and light 
breeds. 

3. Decline in price paid for 
farm raised young chickens. 
Tends to increase sexing of 
heavy breed chicks. 


November 
4. Production of off-season 
pullets in confinement for 


hatchery flocks producing broil- 
er strain chicks. 

5. Raising several hatches per 
year to stabilize production lev- 
el during year. 

There are many systems of 
flock replacement: the colony 
system, long brooder house plus 
range shelter system, barracks 
confinement system and various 
combinations of these. If we 
consider all costs including la- 
bor, there is little difference in 
costs of confinement rearing 
compared to range rearing. 
Leghorn pullets can be pro- 
duced as cheaply from sexed 
pullet chicks as from straight 
run chicks, as the sale price of 
Leghorn cockerels is usually in- 
sufficient to make a profit if all 
costs are considered. 


With heavy breed chicks, we 
once were able to sell off 2/3 of 
the chicks as males and cull pul- 
lets at 12 weeks and have 1/3 of 
the chicks left as pullets in the 
clear for our labor. Today, 
there is considerable discrimina- 
tion against farm raised young 
chickens, and if the male chicks 
are not grown out much like 
broilers, a good price cannot be 
expected. It is still possible for 
an operator to reduce the cost 
of his pullets about 25c each 
by using straight run chicks if 
he does a good job of growing 
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out and marketing the cockerels. 


This saving is due to the fact 
that his pullet chick cost is re- 
duced about 5c, and he can 
make about 20c per cockerel if 
he can receive near broiler price. 
It would be desirable under this 
system to move the pullets to 
range at 6-8 weeks and finish 
the male birds on broiler mash 
in the brooder house. An ac- 
companying table gives an esti- 
mate of costs of producing pul- 
lets using White Leghorn and 
New Hampshire chicks of egg 
strains. 

* * * 

Greater declines in prices of 
cattle than in milk and butterfat 
have improved the price posi- 
tion of dairy products com- 
pared with beef animals over 
the past year. 

x * * 

The estimates given in the 
table on cost of pullet produc- 
tion are based on using 1.2 
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sexed or 2.3 straight run pul- 
lets for each pullet housed. 
Feed consumption to 24 weeks 
was 24 lbs. for Leghorns and 30 
Ibs. for New Hampshire pullets. 
Feed cost was figured at 4c per 
pound as an average for both 
mash and grain; mortality at 
6% to broiler age and 12% to 
24 weeks. Labor was figured 
at 60c per hour. With large 
numbers, the labor cost per 
bird could be greatly reduced. 


A simple type of formula for 
figuring cost of producing Leg- 
horn pullets is as follows: 


Feed—24 Ibs. x average 

feed price per pound = ................. 
Labor—30 minutes x 

value per minute OR ccuaancisn 
Chicks—1.2 chicks x 

price of sexed chicks = ................. 
Other—Add 15% of total 

cost of 3 items above _.................. 

Average net cost per pullet 

The same formula will work 
satisfactorily for sexed heavy 
breeds if 30 lbs. of feed is used 


in place of 24 Ibs. 





ESTIMATES ON COST OF PULLET PRODUCTION 


Sexed Pullets Straight run 








Cost per pullet produced: W. Legh. New Hamp. New Hamp. 
ee A EN Be Ss. $ 41 $ .27 $ .37 
Feed ..... spas iecadiiniiianisleaabcania naaseatndiiaitmaatiad 1.02 1.29 1.76 
LASSE 13 16 
RIE Yeates: ocine-conakcandiesansaabnndteccpeucanicemedaonmeantaaaion .33 33 -38 
BO IE, ssassitathiniesctainansicosasceininnlenndicesieeiisatiane . 04 04 07 
I IN, UN ico ti eniscccntaisaceeenacis . 03 .03 .04 

a ee $1.96 $2.09 $2.78 

Return for broiler & cull pullets ............................... 06 09 1.01 

Net cost per pullet housed ...2.........-....--.-------ece0e $1.09 $2.00 $1.77 

























It's 4-C in Haiti 


The 4-H idea proves a valued U. S. export... 


Condensed from The Nation’s Agriculture 


N THE small Caribbean re- 
public of Haiti, one of the 
few Negro nations in the world, 
agriculture has changed little 
since the days when the people 
cultivated the land as slaves of 
a French colony. 

In 1944 the United States 
joined hands with Haiti to de- 
velop its agricultural resources. 
Included in this early program 
of technical assistance was the 
4-H idea. 

In America the four “H’s” 
stand for Head, Heart, Hands 
and Health to embrace ideals of 
clear thinking, loyalty, service 
and better health. In French- 
speaking Haiti, the four “H's” 
become the four “C’s” to ex- 
press the same ideals in the 
words: Corps, Coeur, Cerveau, 
and Cooperation. 

In Haiti each farmer holds 
comparatively little land, which 
has been handed down from 
father to son for many genera- 
tions. It is planted to the same 
crops year after year with prim- 
itive tools, and nothing is ever 
put back into the soil. It is no 
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wonder that crop yields dimin- 
ish and the farmer gets steadily 
poorer. 


The principal activities of 
the Haitian 4-C program are to 
teach and encourage new agri- 
cultural methods, to provide 
better care for stock, to teach 
hygiene and sanitation, to pro- 
vide manual arts training and 
to draw attention to the work 
through local celebrations where 
the group may appear. 

A group located near Dube- 
dou in the interior of northern 
Haiti has 21 members ranging 
in age from 10 to 21, but most 
are under 15. It was organized 
a year ago. 

Most of the farms in this 
area raise cereals and therefore 
vegetables are not available, re- 
sulting in a _ serious dietary 
deficiency. 

Each youngster with a small 
vegetable plot, planted with 
tomatoes, cabbage, peas, corn, 
etc., not only learns: how they 
should be grown and cared for 
but makes a needed contribu- 
tion to the community. 


















200,000 Pounds of Milk 


Per Man, Per Year 


On this farm, the goal has been reached 
and nearly doubled .. . 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 


H. L. Cosline 


OME years ago Ed Babcock 
set up a desirable goal for 
dairymen, namely, to produce 
100,000 pounds of milk a year 
for each man employed on the 
farm. Early in July, I was ona 
farm where the goal has been 
realized and practically doubled. 


Robert Stowell of Belmont, 
Allegany County, New York, is 
the owner of the farm. The 
only help he has is a high school 
boy after school and in the 
summer and some help from 
his mother in doing chores. He 
figures he has about the equiva- 
lent of 1.6 men. In 1952 the 
farm produced 360,000 pounds 
of milk and this year he expects 
the figure to be closer to 400,000 
pounds. 

I asked him how he did it, and 
he answered definitely and clear- 
ly by giving six points as 
follows: 

1. I have cows that produce 
milk. No one can produce a 
high quantity of milk per man 





unless he has a dairy that will 
average around 12,000 pounds 
or better. 


2. The farm is fully mechan- 
ized and what’s equally import- 
ant, I keep the machines ready 
to go when they are needed. 
Even the loss of an hour can be 
costly. It is even important 
that no time be wasted in hook- 
ing machines to the tractor. 


3. I work full time and long 
hours. There is always plenty 
that needs to be done and it is 
important that work be done on 
time. However, I don’t plan to 
work forever as hard as I am 
now. 

4. Buildings must be arranged 
to save steps. I have done some 
rearranging and have been able 
to save time. 

5. I adopt new practices as 
soon as the College recommends 
them. 

6. I use plenty of fertilizer— 
about up to the maximum the 
Extension Service recommends. 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York 
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It didn’t take long to see 
enough to realize the truth of 
what Mr. Stowell told us. For 
example, there was the hay dry- 
er which uses heat. I raised the 
question of how long it would 
take to get a proper return on 
an investment and Bob pointed 
out that the loss of one crop 
would go a long way toward 
paying for it. He uses the dry- 
er not only for hay but on corn, 
and small grains when needed. 

Then there was the question 
of fly control. In the barn there 
is a mechanical vaporizer which 
is relatively new. Speaking of it 
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Bob said, “It has a timer. I can 
shut the stable doors, turn it on, 
and set the timer for 10 min- 
utes and it will kill every fly in 
the stable. Of course, one treat- 
ment doesn’t solve the problem. 
They are breeding continually 
and they gather around the 
young stock and drift into the 
stable.” Some other relatively 
new practices that are being fol- 
lowed are artificial insemina- 
tion, contour farming, and im- 
proved crop varieties. This is 
a specialized dairy farm with all 
the income coming from milk 
and the sale of stock. 














Custom Work Rates—In a preliminary report, researchers at 
Cornell found the following as the most common rates for custom 
work on a per-acre basis: plowing with a two-bottom plow, $5; 
weed spraying in corn and oats, $2; combining small grain, $6; 
corn picking, $8. Most common rates for hay baling with a one- 
man string tie baler are 12 cents a bale; with a one-man wire tie 
baler, 15 cents a bale. Farmers hiring field choppers for hay or 
grass silage paid about $15 an hour. The study is conducted in 
cooperation with vo-ag instructors in the State. 





New change in the tax law has been made to encourage farm- 
ers to construct grain-storage facilities. The act provides that the 
cost of constructing, reconstructing, or erecting any corn crib, 
grain bin, grain elevator, or similar structure suitable primarily 
for the storage of grain produced by the taxpayer may be amortized 
(depreciated) over a period of 60 months, instead of over the usual 
18 to 30 years. This applies to facilities completed in the calendar 
years 1953-56, inclusive. For full details and variations consult 
your nearest Internal Revenue Office. 








My Experience with 
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Mr. Hardin was the first farmer in the world 
to have a field inspected for certification . . . 


Condensed from The Kentucky Farmer 
W. F. Hardin 


N 1945 we heard of a new 

grass that was said to be 
superior to all other grasses for 
grazing purposes. I was so much 
interested that I purchased all 
the available seed at that time— 
four pounds at one dollar a 
pound. We seeded it on two 
acres of ground in 28” rows, 
cultivated it the first year, and 
in 1946 we harvested 1,600 
pounds which brought $1,600. 
We have increased our acreage 
every year. 

We now have on our 490- 
acre farm 290 acres of this “New 
Wonder Grass,” Kentucky 31 
fescue, mixed with Ladino 
clover. We find this combina- 
tion best suited to our land 
here. We now have excellent 
pasture for our one hundred 
head of registered Angus cattle. 
We harvested one hundred sixty 
acres for seed, using a self-pro- 
pelled combine. We have our 
own seed cleaning plant on the 


farm, also a bonded inspector 
to clean and take samples. Our 
seed usually runs well above a 
purity of 99% with no noxious 
weeds. When seed is harvested 
with combine, we bale all the 
straw, mow the stubble, and 
bale it for feed and bedding for 
our Angus cattle. 

My Kentucky 31 fescue has 
many advantages over all other 
grass in our area. It forms a 
permanent sod and is long 
lived; it grows through most of 
the year and can be used as a 
year-around pasture; it does 
well on wet land and withstands 
long periods of overflowing, 
making it adaptable to poorly 
drained soils; it is drouth re- 
sistant; when sown with some 
legume, it produces palatable 
pasture and hay for cattle, 
sheep and horses; it is a good 
seed producer, vigorous in 
growth, and it is easily eradi- 
cated by plowing under. 


Reprinted by permission from The Kentucky Farmer, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Safety Is No Accident 





On these farms, it is a result of 


planning, training and cooperation. . . 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


Norman F. Reber 


| gga is no accident on the 
Trojan Powder Company 
farms in Lehigh county, Penn- 
sylvania. It is the result of fore- 
sight, alertness, planning, on- 
the-job training and _ whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

Eleven men are regularly em- 
ployed on the company’s 1450 


acres. Nineteen or twenty la- 
borers are hired for the rush 
seasons. Since 1948, when the 


safety program was put into ef- 
fect, workers on the farms have 
not lost a minute of time due to 
injuries from accidents on the 
farms. In other words, there 
have been no lost-time accidents 
on the farms for five years. 
Credit for starting this fine 
program belongs to Warren A. 
Holben, Trojan farm’ super- 
intendent. It went into effect 
whem he assumed his duties in 
1948. A former dairy farmer, 
Mr. Holben knew that farming 
was a hazardous occupation 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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when he took over the job and 
he tackled his assignment with 
an intense determination to pro- 
tect his workers against as many 
dangers as possible. 

Ever on the alert for practical 
ideas in safety, he attends con- 
ferences to hear what others 
have to say on the subject. If 
he picks up anything that is 
worth while, he ‘loses no time in 
putting the idea to work. For 
example, he attended the Third 
Pennsylvania Farm Safety In- 
stitute last March at Pennsyl- 
vania State College and some- 
thing he heard there got him to 
do some thinking which resulted 
in action. 

A speaker told the true story 
of a farmer who was driving 
home from the fields one night. 
In the lane stood his little boy 
who was begging for a ride. 
The farmer reached down from 
the tractor to pull up his little 
boy, pulled him part way, lost 
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his hold and the boy fell in front 
of the rear tractor wheel. The 
wheel rolled over his head and 
crushed it. 

When Mr. Holben got home 
from the institute he decided to 
buy fenders for all eight tractors 
on the farms. He also intro- 
duced another feature, a very 
popular one with his work force. 
It is a step for getting on and 
off the tractors. 

Mr. Holben has left nothing 
undone to protect buildings and 
equipment from fire. Barns, 
residences and tractors are all 
protected with fire extinguishers. 

Here’s something that hap- 
pened some time ago that proves 
fire extinguishers aren’t excess 
baggage on tractors. A tractor 
hitched to a load of baled straw 
was driven up to a gas tank for 
fuel. After the tank was filled 
the driver pressed on the button 
to start off the motor, but there 
was a short in the wire connect- 
ing the button to the starter. 
Sparks got into near-by oil and 
dust on tractor and flames flared 
up higher than the tractor. The 
driver grabbed the extinguisher 
(carbon dioxide) on the trac- 
tor, put out the flames and there 
was no damage. 

Daniel Peters, the blacksmith 
and repair man, recalled that a 
fire extinguisher came in handy 
some years ago when they were 
threshing out in a field. Straw 
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wound around shaft of thresher 
self-feeder, heated and flared in- 
to flames. He emptied the con- 
tents of the extinguisher on the 
flames with perfect result. 

Safety while spraying is an- 
other feature of the Trojan 
safety program. For example, 
when parathion is sprayed on 
potatoes, not only do tractor 
and spray operators wear res- 
pirators but water is kept at 
the end of the row for them to 
wash their faces and hands in 
case of contact with the spray. 
They are instructed also not to 
stop in the middle of a row due 
to the danger of contact with 
the parathion. 

Monthly farm safety meetings 
are held, with Edward N. Kee- 
ley, Trojan safety engineer, in 
charge. Employees attend these 
meetings on company time 
and all phases of safety are 
emphasized. 

Cooperation is the key to the 
success of the safety program, in- 
sists Mr. Holben. He does not 
claim credit for what has been 
accomplished, but praises the 
men for their interest in safety 
and for their whole-hearted 
cooperation. The accomplish- 
ments at Trojan are the results 
of good leadership combined 
with fine cooperation. These 
ingredients of a good safety pro- 
gram can be put to work on any 
farm. 
























JUDGING LAND 


Condensed from Judging Land for Soil Conservation 


Harotp E. GroGGer and 
ALBERT B. Foster 


Soil Conservation Service 


Second of Three Parts 


TEXTURE OF THE SURFACE SOIL 
Texture of the surface soil re- 
fers to the size of the soil part- 
icles. This is important in its 
influence on a soil’s ability to 
take up moisture, to dry out, 
the ease of tillage, and the fav- 
orability of the seedbed—where 
the baby plant must start its 
growth. For purposes of judg- 
ing land the surface soil texture 
is divided into four general 
categories. (Some additional 
ones may be necessary in some 
soil areas.) 
Medium—A_ good favorable 
mixture of sand, silt and clay, 
neither too heavy nor too 
light. (Usually a loam or a 
silt loam.) 
Light—A surface texture that 
is a little too sandy. It does 
not hold moisture well and is 
subject to rapid temperature 
changes. (Usually a sandy 
loam or very fine sand.) 
Heavy—A surface texture with 
so much clay in the surface 








soil that it is sticky and gum- 
bo-like. It often is too wet to 
work and remains hard and 
cloddy when dry. (Usually a 
clay or silty clay.) 
Very Light—A texture that is 
very sandy and coarse and 
will not hold together. Such 
a soil cannot hold sufficient 
water or plant food and is 
subject to blowing. (Usually 
a sand or coarse sand.) 
Surface texture can be de- 
termined by rubbing a portion 
of the surface soil between the 
fingers. If it is smooth and 
fluffy, holds together well but 
breaks up easily without too 
much coarse sand present it has 
medium texture. 


A light textured soil feels 
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gritty and has considerable sand 
present, falls apart readily and 
can be pressed into a firm ball 
only with difficulty. 

A heavy textured soil feels 
sticky and heavy, ribbons out 
between the fingers like tooth- 
paste when wet or breaks into 
small cubes when dry. 

A very light textured soil is 
very coarse and gritty and the 
individual particles of sand can 
be easily seen; it will not bind 
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together into a_ ball when 
pressed or does not dirty the 
fingers when rubbed between 
them. 


The four features just de- 
scribed—color, depth, air and 
water behavior and texture— 
are internal characteristics with- 
in the soil, but there are two 
land features that occur on 
every field of every farm that 
should not be overlooked. These 
two additional features are: 
slope of the land and erosion of 
the topsoil. 


SLOPE OF THE LAND 

This refers to the lay of the 
land or the topography of a 
field. The slope is important 
because it has great influence 
on the speed with which water 
runs off a field and the amount 
of soil that washes off with the 
water. Slope also affects the 
use of farm machinery. Some 
fields are so steep that cultiva- 
tion is impossible even though 
the soil is excellent. 

For judging the slope of the 
land the following divisions 
may be used: 

Nearly Level—Land that is 

flat or very nearly so and has 

very little slope—usually less 
than two feet fall for every 

100 foot horizontal distance. 

Gently Sloping—Land that 

slopes very gently and usual- 

ly has no abrupt changes— 
























usually 3 or 4 feet fall per 
100 foot distance. 
Moderately Sloping — Land 
that has considerable slope 
and usually some irregularity 
—normally 7 to 8 feet fall per 
100 foot distance. 

Strongly Sloping—Lands with 
slopes that are quite strong 
usually with considerable ir- 
regularity—about 14 to 15 feet 
fall to each 100 feet. 

Steep — Land that _ breaks 
sharply and has steep slopes 
—usually around 18 to 20 feet 
fall in 100 feet of distance. 
Very Steep—Land that slopes 
very abruptly and is very 
steep—around 25 to 35 feet 


fall, or more, in each 100 
foot distance. 
Judging the percentage of 


slope comes only with much ex- 
perience, but using a farm level 
to determine the feet fall and 
then pacing off the distance will 
aid in learning to judge slope. 
EROSION OF THE ‘TOPSOIL 


The topsoil is generally the 
richest part of the soil. When 
the soil erodes away, by wash- 
ing or blowing, not only pre- 
cious soil is lost but also many, 
many valuable pounds of plant 
food. The amount of topsoil 
remaining to be farmed is very 
important in determining the 
practices needed to conserve the 
land. 
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Depth of topsoil can be meas- 
ured by digging into the surface 
soil or observing the furrow 
slice behind the plow. A con- 
venient grouping of erosion 
classes could be made as follows: 

No Apparent Erosion—Nearly 

all the original topsoil re- 

mains and there is no appar- 
ent evidence of erosion. 

Moderate Erosion—Top 6 or 

7 inches is mostly topsoil, oc- 

casional subsoil spots exposed 

on the field. 

Severe Erosion—Top 6 or 7 

inches is mixed topsoil and 

subsoil, numerous subsoil 
spots exposed on the field. 

Very Severe Erosion—Topsoil 

is nearly all gone and the top 

6 or 7 inches is mostly subsoil. 

Very Severely Gullied—Top- 

soil nearly all gone and num- 


erous gullies occur on the 
field. 


CLASSIFYING LAND ACOORDING 
To Its CAPABILITY 

After studying and apprais- 

ing the different land features, 

we still have not arrived at the 


‘place where we can say how a 


field should be used and what 
treatment it needs to keep it 
good permanently. We need a 
measuring stick that will enable 
us to consider all of these land 
features in one bundle—to judge 
each different combination of 
land features so that thé field 
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can be studied and treated as a 
unit. 

After many years’ experience 
in working with thousands of 
farmers throughout the United 
States, the Soil Conservation 
Service devised the land capa- 
bility classification to fill this 
need. This system makes use 
of all the information about the 
land now known to be signfi- 
cant. It gives a quick, easily 
understood picture of the land’s 
capability for use—crops, trees, 
grass or wildlife. Each piece of 
land is good for something and 
probably better suited to some 
one use than to any other. On 
the basis of the physical land 
features it may be decided that 
a given piece of land is either 
best suited for cultivated crops, 
pasture, trees, wildlife, recre- 
ation, or perhaps just scenery. 

Thus, land judging also in- 
cludes classifying the land ac- 
cording to the use it is best 
suited for and the treatment it 
needs. 

There are eight of these land 
capability classes, each class hav- 
ing the same meaning in all 
parts of the United States. 

CROPLAND vs. NON-CROPLAND 

To begin with, all land 
is separated into two broad 
groups: (1) land suited for 


cropland, and (2) land suited 
only for permanent vegetation. 
Each of these is subdivided into 
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four parts. The four subdivis- 
ions indicate the intensity of the 
land hazards present under each 
type of use. 

Classes I, II and III include 
all land that is suited for reg- 
ular cultivation, and Class IV 
the land that can be safely culti- 
vated only occasionally, that is, 
in a limited way. Classes V, VI 
and VII include the land that 
is not suited for cultivation but 
is suited for pasture and wood- 
land. Class VIII is the land 
that is not suited for cultivation, 
pasture or woodland. Some of 
it is good for wildlife, some is 
valuable for watershed protec- 
tion, and some of it is good for 
recreation. 

These classes are designated 
by different colors on maps 
furnished to farmers in soil con- 
servation districts throughout 
the nation. The colors are 
standard throughout the nation 
and help farmers easily and 
quickly interpret the informa- 
tion on the land capability 
maps. 

DEFINITIONS OF THE LAND 
CAPABILITY CLASSES 

Here are descriptions of the 
eight land capability classes: 

Class I is very good land from 
all points of view. It is nearly 
level and does not wash or blow 
readily. The soil is deep and 
easy to work. It holds water 
well and is at least fairly well 
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supplied with plant nutrients. 
You can use it safely in almost 
any way you choose. Of course, 
it should be managed so that a 
good supply of plant nutrients 
and good physical conditions 
are maintained. This class is 
designated on a land capability 
map by a green color. 

Class II is good land from 
every standpoint, but certain 
physical conditions make it not 
quite so good as Class I. The 
slope may be just enough to 
create an erosion hazard. Some 
Class II land is naturally wet 
and drains slowly. Some has not 
quite as good water-holding ca- 
pacity as Class I land and is 
slightly droughty. Each otf these 
deficiencies either limits the use 
of the land to some extent or 
requires some special attention 
year after year. This class is 
colored yellow on the map. 

Since Class II land has some 
moderate, natural use limita- 
tion, some special treatment is 
called for, such as easily applied 
conservation practices like con- 
touring, cover crops, simple 
water management, crop rota- 
tions, and the use of fertilizers. 

Class III is moderately good 
land for cultivation. It is more 
limited in use than Class II land 
by reason of one or more nat- 
ural features. It can be used 
regularly for crops but, because 
of these natural restrictions, in- 
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tensive treatment of some kind 
is called for. Some Class III 
land is moderately sloping and 
must have intensive use of 
erosion-control practices to con- 
trol erosion if cropped in a 
regular rotation. Another vari- 
ation of Class III land is that 
which may be poorly drained 


and requires drainage. All 
Class III land is colored red on 
the map. 


Class IV land is good enough 
for occasional cultivation under 
careful management, but it is 
not suited for regular produc- 
tion of cultivated crops. A large 
part of it is too steep for reg- 
ular cultivation primarily be- 
cause of the danger of erosion. 
Some may be flat, sandy lands 
which are droughty. Generally 
speaking, it can be cultivated 
safely, perhaps one year in six; 
in the other years its best use 
is for pasture or hay. -This 
class is indicated by a blue color. 

Class V land is nearly level 
and not subject to erosion. Be- 
cause of wetness; climate, or 
some permanent obstruction 
like stones and boulders, it is 
not suited for cultivation. The 
soil is deep, however, and the 
land has few limitations of any 
kind for grazing or for forestry 
use.” This class is left uncolored 
on the map. 

Class VI land is not suitable 
for any cultivation, and it is 
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limited somewhat for grazing or 
forestry by such features as shal- 
low soil, steep slopes, or exces- 
sive stream bank cutting that 
cannot be corrected to permit 
use for crops. This class is 
designated by an orange color. 

Class VII \and is not only un- 
suited for cultivation but has 
severe limitations for use for 
grazing or for forestry. It re- 
quires extreme care to prevent 
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erosion. In rough areas its use 
for either grazing or woodland 
requires special care. A brown 
color designates this class. 

Class VIII land is suited only 
for wildlife or recreation pur- 
poses. Usually it is extremely 
dry, rough, steep, stony, sandy, 
wet, or severely eroded. Class 
VIII land is colored purple 
when a colored map is made. 

(Continued next month) 











Watch When They Weigh Your Livestock 

Making certain that livestock is weighed when sold and that 
the scales are in top working condition may make the difference be- 
tween showing a profit or a loss this year, says Ed Coles, livestock 
marketing specialist. 

Coles stresses the importance of selling livestock by weight 
rather than by the head. Farmers and ranchers, while confident of 
their own ability to judge weights, may lose part or all of their 
profits by trying to outguess the professional buyer. 

Because of the human element, the specialist warns, accurate 
scales don’t guarantee accurate weighing or correct weight records. 
Although most scale operators are honest, careless procedure may 
result in weighing inaccuracies ranging from a few pounds in the 
case of a single animal to as much as a thousand pounds in the case 
of a large draft. 

Farmers shouldn’t limit their attention to driving animals on 
and off the scale, or driving the truck, says Coles. This is par- 
ticularly important in weighing on country scales. 

Make certain the scale has a current state inspector’s seal of 
approval. Inspect the scale platform to make sure it moves freely. 
Remove all material such as rocks or dirt, metal objects or manure 
which may result in binding. Observe the weighing from the 
time scales are balanced until livestock or other produce is 
weighed. Be sure the scale ticket is printed while the beam poise 
is in the position where the scales come to a “balance.” Inaccur- 
ate weights come from scales in bad repair or failure to operate 
scales properly. Oregon Extension 
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BEEF CATTLE 


Winter Feeding Beef Cattle...... Dec. 
Breed Productive Beef Cattle._..._Feb. 
Blood Analysis, Growth nnn 


How Bob Smith Makes i 


Feeding Purdue Supp. A-------- Apr. 
Crack Down on Dwarfs?_..--~- May 
Look Out for Lead Paint... .-~- May 
Age to Breed Heifers........._ July 
Grassland Fed Steers..........- July 


Beef Cattle Cycles 
How Cattle Graze..._........... 
Santa Gertrudis._____ 

County Bull Project 
Good Cattle__ 
Sareoptic Mange..._............ 
Coming Through Drought 
, 2 9 - =e 
Improved Purdue Supplement Oct. 


CONSERVATION 


Drained $75,000 Ranch...--_--._ Dec. 
Should Cattle Graze Woodlot----Dec. 
What He Did on $25 Land-_----- Feb. 








High Yields, Well Fed Soils._.._.-Mar. 
Worst Farm in County .------- Mar. 
How Muellers Conserve mem —* 
Place to Starve On_..-.......... 

He Builds Soil_--------------- =~ 
. § ~~ 9 eee Sept 
Wildlife, annend RESIN Sept. 
CROPS 

OBIS Ea Dec. 
Corn Following Corn__- Jan 
Your Corn Harvest... _-- Jan 
New Way Alfalfa Seed__...---_ Jan. 
TS  e ~  EERES eb. 
Cotton, Wonder Fiber_....._---- Mar. 
Wide, Narrow Corn Rows-_----- Apr. 
TS ee: May 
Protect From Spittlebugs__.__- __May 
Once Over and Plant Corn_-_---- May 
Band Seed Legumes.._._._.~..-.~ July 
NE AEE Sept 
. - - ” ae Oct 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Take Advantage of Architecture 

“2 4 Se 
Red Dane Dairymen_-_-_----~--~~- Dec. 
Research Improves Dairying. _Dec. 


Box Score, Artificial Breeding_..Jan. 
NS TEE LETTER Jan. 
Eight Breeding Tools_._.......~~- Feb. 
Dairy Type Classification... __ Feb. 
How Smart Is a Cow-- ~~... Mar. 
Forage and Milk -eeascmmmmen ~~ 
Good-Bye Milk Can-_---.--.-... 
Roughage and Low-Cost Milk.~-Mar. 
Profits and Herd Health... Mar 
st § $%=="aeee Apr 
Electronic Cow Testing_.....--~_ Apr. 
Practical Calf Dehorner_.....- Apr. 
600 Lb. Butterfat Herd___._.____ Apr. 
Blood Type Studies.............. Apr. 
eee May 
"eas May 
125 Bu. Wheat Per Acre__---- Oct 
Trefoil is Different........--_- Oct 
Grow Legume Seed_--.-.------ Oct 





























INDEX November 
Ketosis, Latest Remedies_.....__ May 1953 
Cow Efficiency. uly 1953 
1952 Raise Dairy Calves July 1953 
1953 Which Cow Better Buy_.._--_--_ Sept. 1953 
1953 Calves Die on Vegetable Fats_._Sept. 1953 
- 1953 Build 600 Ib. Herd_---------~- Oct, 1953 
1953 ERE Aa ARE Oct. 1953 
1953 OS ESS ae Oct. 1953 
1953 Roughage and Milk... ._--- Oct. 1953 
1953 
1358 += FARM_BUILDINGS 
Heat Pumps for Farm Homes__-__Nov. 1952 
Poultry House Ventilation 1952 
Saving Sweat in Silo._.._.....____ 1952 
Lightning Protection_........_-- 1953 
1953 
1958 FARM MANAGEMENT 
1958 
Advice at Budget Price._.....__- Dec. 1952 
Guideposts for Farm Business__._Jan. 1953 
Before You Buy a Farm__------- Jan. 1953 
1952 = 1952 I Tax_ Jan. 1953 
1952 Plan to Pay Less Tax... ..---~- Feb. 1953 
1953 CN iterates Feb. 1953 
1958 Social Security, Farm_._....---- Apr. 1953 
1958 Professional Farm Managers_.__Apr. 1953 
1958 . Crop Predictions___....--- Apr. 1953 
- 1958 i Human Side__......____- Apr. 1953 
1958 Is Parity SS, ES ay 1953 
1958 Livestock and Poultry_.....----_ May 1953 
1958 Bookkeeping Pays_.-....._---- - May 1953 
Farm Budget Bothers._.._._-____ May 19538 
Your 0 See ay 1953 
1952 Control Stock Diseases.._..... July 1953 
1953 Law Protects Farmers___...-.~- July 1953 
1953 Better Farm Marketing----.~.~~~- July 1953 
1958 Small Farms Pay Big---.~.-.--~-- July 1953 
on) 6g . Var... Sept. 1953 
1958 Agricultural Outlook 1960__-~-_- Oct. 1953 
1953 
ro FARM EQUIPMENT and MACHINERY 
Fron When Power: Folls............--- Dec. 1952 
1953 New_Stubble Gulper_-_----____- Dec. 1952 
1953 Let Machinery Work_-~-~-~~-~~-- Dec. 1952 
Winterproof Waterer_.....___--- Jan. 1953 
Good Farm Wiring-~~-.-..---.~- Mar. 1953 
Electric Steam Accumulators...._Mar. 1953 
Tractor Power Steering.....--~-_ Mar. 1953 
1952 What Size Garden Tractor____~- Apr. 1953 
1952 Have Plenty of Water. _...~--~- Apr. 1953 
1952 FFA Sparks Modernization_..-~- May 1953 
1953 Keep ’Em Running-----.--.---- July 1953 
1953 
195 
1958 ~—s FEEDS 
1953 
1953 Feed Grass Silage....-........- Dec. 1952 
- 1953 "} ~ & ~SSneeeeE: Dec. 1952 
1953 How to Feed Poor Hay--------- Jan. 1953 
1953 Urea, Protein Feed.............. Mar. 1953 
1953 >; | Sees Mar. 1953 
1953 Money from Roughages__..._ ~~ Apr. 1953 
1953 Nitrogen Products Protein. __.~- May 1953 
1953 Bulk Feed Delivery.............. May 19538 
1953 I ciel May 1953 
1958 Best Yet for Beef_ May 1953 
1953 Are You Feeding Heavy ?_..-.--- July 1953 
1953 Early Hay July 1953 
1953 Hay in the Mow July 1953 
1953 Open Stack Grass Silage... _-- Oct. 1953 




























































































1953 INDEX 
FERTILIZERS POULTRY 
ee” Jan. 1953 How to Feed Layers......~.-.-.- Dec. 1952 
“iy  #&°}#&«=« eee: Feb. 1953 Duckland U.S.A Dec. 1952 
Report on Liquid Fertilizer_._._- Feb. 1953 Profits With Guineas.......... Feb. 1953 
Antibiotic Fed Plants_....--_- Mar. 1953 Do Hatching Fess Pay ?....-..- Dec. 1952 
Nitrogen Pays on Corn-_------ May 1953 Good rkey Ranges...........- Feb. 1953 
Anhydrous Ammonia... .... ~~~ July 1953 New Way to Hatch.............. Feb. 1953 
Manure, Valuable......_....____ Oct. 1953 How Hard to Cull Mar. 1953 
4 
ole oultry juses......... pr. 
FORESTRY Give Chicks Fresh Air-...-.-~~- r. 1953 
Range Those Pullets...........- ay 1953 
Managed Woodland.___...._.. Jan. 1953 New Egg Washing-.~.-.-.-~....-. July 1953 
FFA Grows Seedling Trees... Jan. 1953 Feed Per Dozen Eggs..------.-- July 1953 
Woodlot Profit as ar. 1953 Help Hens Beat Heat. .....~.-- Sept. 1953 
Don’t Mistreat Trees........._-- Apr. 1953 il Breeders. Sept. 1953 
Fallen Forests of Scotland... -_ Sept. 1953 Feeding Broilers. Sept. 1953 
Market Farm Timber--_-~~--~- Oct. 19538 ON TRGRIIE  ctcmmncinnninn Sept. 1953 
One Man, 17,000 Broilers..._-- Oct, 1953 
FRUIT SHEEP and GOATS 
Check Rodent Damage-.-------- Dec. 1952 Sheep Make a Profit Dec. 1952 
Behold! The Lychee_____-_-____- Jan. 1953 Makes Money on Sheep...--.---- Jan. 1953 
Concord Country__.._.-_..-.-.__- Feb. 1953 Prussic Acid Setnntan.. ~Feb. 1953 
Poison Ivy in Orchards_..----.. Mas. 005 0 OD. The Bek, WH... 
New Apple Storage........____- Mar. 1953 - Spooner Sh ove. - 1953 
Ladino for Orchards.._._..____- Apr. 1958 ee Pregnancy_-- July cos 
New Orchard Pest Control_...__-_ May 19538 
; Make Sheep Profitable__..._...__ Soot 1953 
Cut Fruit Loss...............--- July 1953 Sheep of Future.........___.... Oct. 1953 
HOGS SOILS 
: New Nitrogen Soil Test.......--_- Dec. 1952 
Town of Ham nen, eee | SO piel Dee. 1962 
Cheaper Hog Gains Jan. 1953 Sweet Soil from Plain Dirt------ Dec. 1952 
Swine Breeding Herd Feb. 1953 How to Handle Cornstalks....._ Feb. 1953 
Remedies, Bloody Scours---------Feb. 1953 Farm Drainage Problems_----—- a ee 
15 Years Sow Testing. Feb. 1953 Lime Is Plant Food_...---.~--- . 1958 
How Much Protein for Pigs----_- oe BB Be duly 1953 
Hog Lot Bandits May 1953 alue of Organic Matter__._---- - 1953 
Susscestel Hog Man Sa ERR July 1968 Judging Land------------------ Oct. 1958 
“—S)  3, == Sept. 196 
i. £; >) aaa Sept. 1953 VEGETABLES 
iineh oe Ene Acres_--_---- — Peto Vegetable Growing Business....Nov. 1952 
Seecooowooooooooen] vw 
WEEDS 
INSECTS and INSECTICIDES How Much for Weeds--.-~.-.~~-- Nov. 1952 
1953 Weed Control Apr. 1953 
New Systemic Insecticides__.__- Feb. 1958 Brome As Weed Killer_.-------- Sept. 1953 
Automatic Cattle Sprayer___._--_- Mar. 1953 
Heptachlor Controls Ants_...---- Mar. 1968 MISCELLANEOUS 
OO. EEE ay 1953 Peo 
A ple and Point Four... ...... Dec. 1952 
ny He.“ nemmemnennee Sept. 1953 Cloud Doctors Make Rain——-——--- Jan. 1953 
rere - cemgmncemengg — mae ~aech ~ nimaeamaer r ro n onies an 
Antibiotics Disease Control___--_- Sept. 1953 Aiding Bl Salvedcr____________ Feb. 1963 
Lincoln and Agriculture._.._...-_ Feb. 1953 
PASTURES Crop Reporters Mar. 1953 
Curing Pork on Farm-_-_.----.-- Mar. 1953 
Triple Pasture Profits..._._...._- Dec. 1952 Young Farmer’s Day-~.--~---~-~- Mar. 1953 
Grass the Money Maker___-_-.-- Jen. 1953 Dr. Sam Higginbotham Apr. 1958 
New Seed Treatment. . 1958 Clams Go to College........-.-. Apr. 1953 
Why Pasture Scored — a ~ 7 19638 Fun and Fellowship.._....--.-.. Apr. 1953 
Managed Pastures Feb. 1953 Land Ownership in Iran... ~~~ ay 1953 
Peel Old Pastures Mar. 1958 Ike’s Own Farm May 1958 
169 Cows on 37 Acres___.--.. _-Mar. 1953 Farms for Factories July 1958 
Legumes for Great Plains._--~~ _-Apr. 1958 Teenagers’ Place_...-.........-. Sept. 1953 
Fescue and Clover_.._...--..---- y 1953 Grows Hv: Twltiee....cccccusccacs Sept. 1958 
Piper Sudan Grass. May 1958 Fence Posts Nine Lives____--_- Sept. 1953 
Fertilization of Pastures......-- May 1953 Homesteaders, 1953_---...------- Oct. 1953 
Grass Pays $200 an Acre__..-.- July 1958 Mirage Flats Oct. 1953 
New Pasture Every Day-~-------~ July 1953 4-H Seeing Eye Dogs__..--..--~- Oct. 1953 
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Best Farm Books for Your Library 


We checked sales records of a company that sells more than 700 different 


farm books and selected the most popular titles. 
few new titles we know will be popular. 


Here they are, plus a 
You can select from this list 


and be confident that you are getting the very best. 


Send your orders to Farmer’s Digest, Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
Add 50c to $1.00 per book for foreign postage. 


15¢ per book to cover U. S. postage. 


BEEr CATTLE 


Beef Cattle by Roscoe R. Snapp. Fourth 
edition. Covers every phase of feeding 
and managing beef cattle. New methods 
of calculating rations and estimating feed 
required to winter or fatten cattle. Also 
grass silage, artificial insemination, vita- 
mins, antibiotics and hormones, etc. A 


big book. 642 pages. For stockman’s 
RE =e $6.50 
DAIRY CATTLE 

Dairy Science By W. E. Petersen. 
Second edition, 1950. By a recognized 


authority. Tells how to buy your herd, 
how to produce high quality milk. Chap- 
ters on breeding, grass silage, milking 
parlors, producing Grade “A” milk, etc. 
695 pages. Completely indexed. Well 
illustrated. For every dairyman ....$6.50 


Cowphilosophy By Mark Kenney. Second 
edition with “Herdsman’s Corner”. Hol- 
steln-Friesian World. A best seller since 
1939. Required reading for dairymen 
Pe Ae «Le Aine monn een £1 Pe eee $3.00 


Judging Dairy Cattle By E. S. Harrison. 
Published 1950. Author has a remarkable 
record in selecting and developing high 
producing dairy cattle of all breeds. 
Photographers are well known. Prosperity 
of dairyman depends on his skill im select- 
ing foundation stock and daily observa- 
tion of his herd. For developing this skill, 
this book is an important help. 132 large 
III: stclichatsshislincnascitsidiaiaiininicubatiadicnspaliibeebaiae $4.25 


Dairy Cattle, Feeding & Management 
By H. O. Henderson. Revised 1950. Writ- 
ten for the student, but a valuable guide 
for practical dairymen. Indexed for easy 
reference. Detailed information, easy-to- 
use. More than 100 pages on feeds alone. 
— fee $5.00 


Add 


FEEDS 

Feeds & Feeding, Complete and 
Abridged By Frank B. Morrison. Eighth 
edition, published 1951. Present in 
simple terms most essential facts con- 
cerning animal nutrition, feeding, care 
and management of farm animals. Large 


edition covers wider field, provides more 
tables. Most popular farm book ever 
published. Latest facts about nutrition, 
including vitamins and minerals as well 
as proteins and rations. Abridged edition 
ee $3.50 
Complete edition with 1200 pages....$7.00 


CROPS 


Hunger Signs in Crops. Features ac- 
curate color photographs showing crops 
growing without essential plant foods and 
minor elements. Covers field, hay, and 
vegetable crops. Check your crops 
against these pictures and spend fertilizer 
money most effectively. 


Crop Production: Principles & Practices 
By Ahligren and Delorit. Latest, most up- 
to-date text and reference book on farm 
crops. Authentic information about all 
common crops. Published mid-year 1953. 
Simple language. Completely referenced 
and cross indexed. For farm use, best 
book on the subject in our opinion....$4.50 


Identification and Judging of Crops, 
Weeds, Diseases By Wilson & Larson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Wire bound. Guide 
to crop judging and identification. Ib 
lustrates and describes most important 
crops, weeds, diseases. Simple language 
used. Covers crops, 26 different grasses, 
13 different legumes, etc. More than 
300 different plants identified. 65 pages 
... $1.25 








SHEEP 


Sheep Science By Kammlade, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Published 1947. Currently 
most popular book on sheep. Everything 
from equipment, feeding and breeds to 
selection and purchase of feeder lambs. 
A comprehensive book well illustrated 
and indexed. 534 pages ................... $6.00 


SWINE 


Raising Swine By Deyoe and Krider. 
1952. Latest, most up-to-date. Especially 
for the farmer. Helps solve problems 
from financing to selecting markets. How 
to start swine business, select and purchase 
hogs, choose breed. Places emphasis on 


efficiency of production, using records, 
etc. 446 pages ............. es $4.50 

Swine Management By Arthur lL. 
Anderson, lowa State College. Brand 
new book. 530 pages and 176 illustra- 
tions. Crammed full of important and 


useful data. Efficient methods, judging, 
kinds and types of breeds, problems of 
breeding are covered ........................$4.00 


PASTURE & HAY CROPS 


Grasses & Grassland Farming By Hi 
W. Staten. Especially for farm use. 
Emphasizes grasses and legumes as 
cheapest, best feed. Quotes facts, figures 
and experiences of individual farmers. 
Gives much technical information. 400 
pages with illustrations, charts, diagrams 
and pasture calendars ..... $6.00 


FARM MANAGEMENT 


How to Make Your Farm Pay By Ma- 
lone, lowa State College. A _ practical 
guide for midwest farm operators. Helps 
you make correct decisions to produce 
profits. Discusses basic principles for 
successful farming. Well illustrated and 
easy to read. Covers livestock, getting 
started, type and size of farm, farm plan, 
marketing etc. 370 pages .......... $3.75 


Farm Business Management By Robert- 
son and Woods. 1951 edition. Deals with 
opportunities in farming from soil to 
sales. Helps measure, analyze and ad- 
just your farming program for most profit- 


able practices. Deals with problems of 
beginning farmer, renter, farm owner. 
Helps you solve problems. 546 pages 

$4.00 





Financing the Farm Business By Dug- 
gan and Battles. 350 pages. Illustrated. 
1950. Most practical and useful book on 
farm finance ever written. How to get 
credit needed to lease, buy or operate 
a farm without burdening with debt 
$3.00 


Law & The Farmer By Beuscher. In our 
Opinion, finest book of its kind. Case 
history approach, makes it interesting 
from cover to cover. Helps prevent legal 
aches, pains and expenses. Deals with 
buying and selling farms, leasing farms, 
inheritance, borrowing money, signing 
notes, etc. One book every farmer should 
have. Helps you make sound decisions 
and stay out of trouble with your neigh- 
ef ER ERE $4.95 


VETERINARY BOOKS 


Livestock Health Encylopedia By Ruv- 
dolph Seiden. A practical book for stock- 
men. How to recognize, prevent and 
successfully control diseases and owara 
sites. How to choose drugs, disenfect- 
ants, insecticides, feeds and feed sup- 
plements. Newest recommendations for 
guarding and improving health and value 
of livestock. 3700 entries giving quick 
to-the-point information in understandable 
form. One animal cured can pay for this 
book several times. 614 pages ........$7.50 


Veterinary Handbook for Cattleman By 
J. W. Bailey. Published 1952. Covers all 
cattle troubles and diseases. Includes 
causes, preventions, symptoms and treat- 
ment. Plus information on care of cows, 
calves and bulls in sickness and health. 
Fully illustrated, up-to-date in every 
respect. 275 pages $5.00 





The Artificial Insemination of Farm 
Animals By Enos J. Perry. 1952 edition. 
Most complete and authoritative book on 
subject. Covers problems of servicing 
and improving stock, collecting semen 
and inseminating. Actual instructions you 
can use to artificially breed dairy cattle, 
sheep, goats, horses, swine, etc.....$5.00 





New Idea for a Farm Dryer 


If you are thinking about installing a hay or grain dryer, it 
may pay to wait and see how a new Wisconsin idea works 
out. It is now in the blueprint stage. 


Every year much of the country’s -huge hay crop is lost before 
it gets to the barn. Farm engineers have worked to avoid this 
loss from shattered leaves, bleaching and rain, but barn driers 
are costly to operate and-wagon driers have little capacity. 


Now, Wisconsin engineers have a new idea. H. D. Bruhn says 
it calls for a 20’ by 40’ building divided into two compartments 
with a heated air duct running along the back. A portable 
drying unit would force hot air through the duct, up through 
the floor. Bruhn thinks it would dry up to 20 tons of chopped 
hay in 24 hours and could be easily adapted to handle 3000 
bushels of corn or grain. 


When the crop was dry, movable floors or gates would pull it 
out of the dryer to an elevator running to the hay mow or 
crib. Bruhn believes it would be profitable on farms with 
80 to 100 tons of hay and 3000 bushels of corn to dry. Total 
cost including the dryer would be about $3000. 








